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SECOND DAY. 


On Wednesday morning Mrs. Alfred Booth, of 
Liverpool, presided. The first paper was 


WORK AMONGST MEN AND 
BOYS. 


By Mrs. PAprnion. 


Women, the speaker held, had special gifte 
for work amongst men. Their help was being 
utilised by a number of organisations for the 
benefit of both men and women, as well as 
those only for men and boys. On school 
boards, as poor-law guardians, and also as rent 
collectors, under the leadership of Miss Octavia 
Hill, women were influencing men and boys 

uite as much as women. Indeed, she doubted 
the wisdom of working solely on the monastic 
system. It was not a principle of nature. 
Men and women were mixed from the cradle to 
the grave, and each was the complement 
of the other. She believed that occasional 
social gatherings of men and women, young 
and old (under of course wise and careful super- 
vision), would have a refining influence and 
help to raise the moral tone by promoting that 
mutual self-respect which was one of the 
greatest safeguards in the intercourse between 
them. She would like to see these gatherings 
included in the programme of every organisa- 
tion for the benefit of either sex. The experi- 
ment had been successfully tried in the Working 
Men’s and Women’s College, in Queen Square, 
London, under Miss Goold ; at Morley College, 
also under the superintendence of a woman; 
and in the evening club and continuation school 
for boys and girls at the Women’s University 
Settlement. Mrs. Papillon mentioned a number 
of organisations in which women worked on 
behalf of men, referring specially to the labours 
of Miss Robinson among the soldiers and sailors, 
Miss Weston among the sailors, Miss Child 
among the men and lads in the mercantile 
marine service, Miss Marsh among the navwvies, 
and other ladies. She submitted that the value 
of local efforts would be enhanced by being 
linked together in a widespread organisation 
such as the Men’s Help or Young Men’s Friendly 
Society, because the results of experience would 
then be available for the guidance of others. 


A second paper on the same topic followed :— 


CLUBS FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN. 


By Miss Viotet Brookxe-Hunt. 
‘‘ THERE is one thing I wish to impress on you, 
and that is, that you should not confine your 
attentions to the girls, but bestow it as freely 
on those who need it more, and who will 
respond to it freely and deeply — the boys 
and men. 
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to educate them, you will teach them courtesy, 
self-restraint, reverence for physical weakness, 
and admiration of tenderness and gentleness ; 
for, doubt it not, there is a latent chiv in 
the heart of each untutored being, and if it dies 
out in him, as it too often does, it were better 
for him, I think, if he had never been born. 
But the only talisman that will keep it alive, 
much more develop it into its fulness, is 
friendly and revering intercourse with women 
of higher rank and refinement than himself.” 
So spoke Charles Kingsley many years ago, 
addressing an audience of educated women, and 
I can think of no more forcible words with 
which to commence this paper. I have endea- 
voured to write generally, knowing from practical 
experience that details as to the management of 
any club must largely depend on particular 
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circumstances, and that what succeeds with one 
individual or one club fails utterly in another 
place or under different conditions. 

“T do not approve of a club for boys, it only 
encourages them to go out in an evening instead 
of staying at home,” is the criticism I have 
heard passed several times, but it seems to me to 
be an argument in their favour. Very few 
people realise the life of a working boy in a 
town. His home may or may not be a good 
one, but it is certain to be a crowded one ; and 
in the evening, when children have to be put to 
bed, the morning’s breakfasts got ready, and 
mother and father are tired out and anxious for 
a little quiet, the boys are really not wanted. 
For, after all, they are boys, full of fun and high 
animal spirits, which may have been repressed 
all day at work, while boys in another class 
have been able to give full vent to them under 
careful management and guidance ; but come to 
the front they will, and evening is the working 
boys’ playtime. Then, too, though they may 
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be boys in point of years, in every other respect 
they are men from the time they go to work ; 
they have to face life on their own responsi- 
bility, they are exposed to horrible and 
degrading temptations, they hear conversation 
of the coarsest nature, nd all this at an age 
when their instincts are strongest, their common 
sense and self-control most undeveloped. It 
is but natural that, after ten or twelve hours’ 
work in a foundry or dockyard or factory, they 
should want some amusement, and they go up 
in the town to find it. The public-houses are 
there with their countless attractions, the 
smoking concerts, card-rooms, dancing saloons, 
skittle alleys. If, in addition to this, a boy has 
a wretched or drunken home, and inherits a 
wild, passionate nature, what are his chances if 
left to himself? When he has reached the 
lowest level many hands may be outstretched 
to help him and start him once more, many 
efforts made to reclaim and convert him. Is it 
not wiser to take him when he is on the 
balance, to teach him something of discipline, 
responsibility, and self-control, to give him 
amusements which do not degrade, and to bring 
him in contact with influences which ‘ make 
for righteousness ” ? 

A club must have its athletic side well de- 
veloped and carefully managed. Even games 
are surrounded by temptations for working 
boys, the standard of honour is low, unfair 
tactics and sharp practices go by unchecked, 
and the growing spirit of professionalism tends 
to ruin both the sport and the individual; but 
these are only additional reasons why boys 
should learn to play in an honourable, gentle- 
manly, and sportsman-like manner, for there 
can be no doubt that the training, the endurance, 
the resolution, and the pluck required in any 
healthy form of sport are good, both morally 
and physically. If a man can be found to 
aridetave the athletic part of a club, it is un- 
doubtedly an advantage ; but, failing this, there 
is no reason why a woman should shrink 
from it or consider it outside her sphere; 
she could soon learn to take an intelligent 
interest in the games, her presence occa- 
sionally at the matches would keep her in 
touch with them, and the captains of the 
respective branches would naturally talk over 
things with her once they are sure of her 
sympathy and understanding. With gymnastics 
and boxing an instructor is certainly needed at 
first; but cricket, football, and boating clubs 
can be successfully carried on in a club managed 
by a lady. The educational part of a club 
presents more difficulties; boys always want to 
play games, they do not always want to learn. 
But it is not enough to attract boys into a 
club-house away from a public-house, provide 
them with games, and think you have done 
your duty; some educational work must be 
carried on. Some of the following subjects 
answer under almost any circumstances: wood- 


| carving, joinery, bent iron work, leather work, 


metal work, repoussé, basket-making, drawing, 
singing, instrumental music, ambulance classes, 
and debating societies; and I have always 
more varied and _ better 
organised the classes, the more life and vigour 
is there to be found in the club. 
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The religious influence of a club I have kept 
till the last, and yet it is im 
apart asa separate thing. ‘Life and religion 
are one, or neither is anything,” and the moral 
tone of aclub depends on the religious influences 
at work. A Bible-class should, of course, be an 
essential part of a club, but attendance at it 
must be volun , and no prizes, treats, or 
other inducements should be offered. The 
thing to aim at is a personal influence over each 
individual that will arouse in him the desire, 
however faint, to lift up the level of his life; 
that done, give him every possible opportunity 
of help, sympathy, and advice, and if he is in 
earnest he will thankfully grasp it. Always 
distrust a boy who talks a great deal about his 
religious feelings; the deeper and more real 
they are to him, the more reserved he will be 
in words; emotions can very easily be 
worked upon, but the results are generally bad, 
and sooner or later end in reaction. Help him 
to keep faithfully in the “‘ old path of duty made 
light by the Love Divine,” and to realise that 
‘* greatness is to take the common things of life, 
and walk truly among them.” 


How can a club best touch the affections and 
‘interests of its members so that it is not merely 
a well-organised machine ? 

In the first place, it must be worthy of their 
respect. It isa great mistake to sink the tone 
of the club to the level of the members. ‘“‘ Now, 
lads, come up to the colours,” said a young 
officer to his men, as they seemed inclined to 
hold back from attacking a difficult position, 
and he planted the colours at the desired place, 
knowing full well the men would rally round; 
and the same principle applies to a club banner. 
Order, discipline, and a good moral tone must 
be maintained, a high ideal must be set, and 
dara you will find the members working 

eir way up to the colours. 

Secondly, the club must be managed by its 
members, and, as far as possible, supported by 
them. It is the greatest possible mistake to 


rovide everything for them. They appreciate 


‘ar more what costs them some work and self- 
denial to obtain; and to give them all is merely 
to a them, and to stamp out what a clu 
should aim at—developing a healthy spirit of 
independence and an honest pride which refuses 
to rely on the efforts of others. The club I 
represent has an average yearly expenditure of 
about £80, which includes all expenses con- 
nected with the athletic clubs and gymnasium. 
We have a uniform subscription of one shilling 
a quarter, which entitles a member to every 
privilege, but members’ subscriptions only meet 
& quarter of our expenses. The remaining 
£60 is the result of the boys’ own work. The 
musical members practice regularly and give 
capital entertainments, whilst the woodcarvers 
and other handiworkers give the whole profits 
arising out of the sale of their work to the club 
funds. We have always found a ready sale for 
our work. If it is well done, and a moderate 
though fair price charged, I have always found 

sople ready and glad to buy it, both because 

y so doing they encourage this right spirit of 
independence, and also because it brings the 
purchaser into direct contact with the worker 
to their mutual advantage. Every year more 
interest is taken by members in their work, and 
the feeling that each one shall take his share 
and do what he can grows stronger, but no com- 
pulsion is used ; it is left to the honour of each 
individual member. Occasionally some friend 
gives a donation to the club for a special pur- 
pose, as when we moved into a larger club-house 
one room was entirely fitted up for bagatelle by 
several old Etonians of my acquaintance, even 
the walls being papered in pale blue and a large 
framed picture of Eton College hung in a con- 
spicuous position ; but for the general expenses 
connected with the club, we rely on our own 
efforts, and tell our friends they can best help 
us by becoming our customers. : 


It naturally follows that such a club must b 
self-governed, and for this purpose a committee 
of officers is elected at a general meeting once a 
year. Each officer takes one evening a week 
on duty, when he has to open the club, clean it, 

ight fires and lamps, and be generally in 
authority; a certain number of members are 
allotted to him as a ‘company ”; he has to look 


ible to set it: 


after them, collect their subscriptions, and be 
responsible for them. 

How is it, then, that so many boys’ clubs 
entirely fail, and either die a natural death “‘ for 
want of life,” or have to be closed for other 
reasons ? 

I hope I have made clear that self-support 
and -management are really enenual 3 at 
the same time, a club cannot be left entirely to 
itself. There must be one central power to 
keep in touch with it all, and superintend the 
whole. 

To steer clear between these alternatives, to 
mix together the ‘“‘ good boys,” and “the boys 
who can be made into good boys,” to start and 
organise the various branches, to develop and 
keep up the interest, to win the confidence and 
respect of the members, and to be in touch with 
the whole and each part of the club must be 
the work of an individual, or two or three 
individuals working in co-operation. People 
sometimes talk as if a boys’ club were on a level 
with a men i 
valiant and Goliath-like indeed must be the 
individual who dare face so formidable a host. 
Never was there a greater mistake. Take them 
the right way, and you will find boys 
the most impressionable, warm-hearted, loyal 
and generous class imaginable. Only do 
not expect a boy’s nature to change entirely 
after a few months in a club; in judging 
him, we must realise where he starts from, 
make allowance for the degrading conditions 
which too often surround him, remember what 
it means for him, sensitive to ridicule as he 
always is, to strike out a higher line and rise 
above public opinion, and understand how hard 
it is for him to alter habits which are naturally 
strong and have been unchecked all his life. I 
think a lady does p all this better than a 
man: the boys will talk to her more openly, 
and are not ashamed of letting her see their 
softer side; she puts things in a fresh light to 
them, and they do not resent her talking plainly 
to them or look on it as interference, and she 
has so many opportunities of driving ideas 
home to them when they are ill, in trouble, 
or in an impressionable mood. 

There are, of course, individual men whose 
influence and sympathy with boys gives them 
great power; but, on the whole, a lady's 
influence seems to be the strongest, the most 
lasting, and the most easily obtained ; it touches 
them more all round, and is entirely free from 
any suggestion of force—except the force of 
affection and loyalty. I am inclined to agree 
with a boy who told me “ it was much more to 
the credit of a gentleman to look after a boys’ 
club and work it up than a lady, because the 
boys would give him so much more trouble, 
and argue every little point with him, when, 
of course, they would try to help a lady.” 

I feel I must end this paper without touching 
on en important points. Work among 
country boys and the management of village 
reading-rooms I pass over with regret, as 
subjects which really require a separate paper ; 
and there remains much to be said, but I hope 
I have said enough to make you feel that the 
work is worth doing. Of course, it has its 
difficulties and disappointments. Success in 
any work is a difficult word to define when we 
think that the only results apparent in the 
supreme moment of the greatest Life ever lived 
were the tears of a broken-hearted woman, the 
humble faith of a dying thief, and the conquest 
of a Roman centurion; and ever since there 
have been apparent triumphs of little lasting 
value, and those high failures which far overleap 
the bounds of low successes. 

The boys often come with weak wills, little 
power of self-control, and strong temptations, 
undisciplined natures, much emotion, and little 
principle, and the odds overwhelming against 
them. They have their moods and their phases ; 
some are easily influenced on every side, some 
have strong wills and are determined to go their 
own way. They will buy their own experience 
whatever the cost may be. But in spite of all 
this, in most cases, a club is to a boy a stepping- 
stone to higher things, his first glimpse of what 
his life may be, the first time that all which is 
purest and best in him has been touched and 
given free play, his first real opportunity of 
rising above the life he too often sces lived all 


rie of wild animals, and as if | f 


around him ; and is it not a woman's work and 
a woman’s right to hold out the helping hand ? 

I can give you no magic recipe. 

Love your work and love your boys. Give 
your best to both. 

‘* Bate not a jot of heart or hope, 
But steer right onwards,” 

and trust the loving Pilot to guide the little 
boats which He put out to sea through the 
stormy ocean and wild waves, the hidden rocks, 
and the reg he quicksands of this trouble. 
some world, into quiet waters at last. 


D1scussIon. 

Miss Blanche Pigott (Armenian Refugee 
Fund) said some splendid work had been done 
by women at village fairs, where she had known 
men and women and boys saved from utter 
destruction. They kept kstalls and coffee 
stalls and so on, first making friends as far as 
they could with the booth-keepers and mounte. 
banks, for whom they might provide break. 


fasts. 

Lady Laura Ridding (Thurgarton Priory) said 
the corrupting influence of the country fairs 
used to oppress them. Some of them had made 
an effort to purify the fairs, and they had found 
that the work could be done in a wonderful way 
by women. The result of the vigilance work, 
generally done with the help of magistrates and 
police, had been something marvellous. When 
she looked back at their records and looked at 
the accounts now coming in from the autumn 
fairs she felt as if turning from one of Hogarth’s 
most hideous pictures to one of Wilkie’s. The 
Nottingham Goose Fair, thanks to the efforts 
made, was now almost purified, and respectable 
families were able once again to go there and 
enjoy themselves. 

iss H. Brooke Herford (London) gave an 
account of her experience in lads’ club work in 
Chicago. Where boxe and girls were in clubs 
together the work met with complete success. 

‘Miss E. Herford gave an account of the 
work carried on at the St. Michael’s Institute, 
Macclesfield. She regarded apa as the 
great rock on which the working man’s club 
generally split, and therefore she would have 
cards kept outside a club. Her motto for a 
woman engaged in work among boys and men 
was “It’s dogged as does it.” 

Lady Frederick Cavendish referred to an 
institution for men controlled by a lady. That 
lady had a wonderful influence over the men. 
It was on a day that she was usually away that 
the occasion for a prize fight was chosen. The male 
teachers dared not interfere. The lady came in 
unexpectedly, and a word from her senpe the 
fight, and showed the combatants heartily 
ashamed of themselves. 

Miss Marnham (Herts), Miss Carlisle (Church 
Army), Mrs. Hallowes (Sheffield), Mrs. Percy 
Bunting (London), Mrs. Garnett (the Navy 
Mission), Mrs. Rawlinson (Slough), Miss Keith 
Douglas (Chester), Mrs. Wm. Hawkesley 
(Portsmouth), Miss Moseley (Jewish Ladies 
Association) and Miss Mary Dendy also joined 
in this popular debate. 

AFTERNOON SITTING. 

At the afternoon sitting, the topic was re- 
munerative work for educated women, and the 
first paper was on 


OPENINGS FOR WOMEN IN 
THE COLONIES, 


By THE Hon. Mrs. Joyce. 


In Mrs. Joyce’s absence from illness, Miss 
Bowlby read her paper. : 

It was in 1881, Mrs. Joyce said, that organised 
emigration commenced, by the formation of the 
United British Women’s Emigration Society by 
her own and others’ efforts ; and she maintained 
that unprepared and unprotected emigration 
was hazardous. There had, she said, been some 
sad instances of grievous disappointment arising 
from promiscuous emigration. At one time the 
agents of companies boomed some particular 
district or colony, as was notably the case with 
Brazil; and the misery to which the people were 
exposed and the way in which they were vic- 
timised still left its shadow and its sting. The 
methods she herself had taken to ensure correct 
information were threefold. First, she had the 
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a 
co-operation of the wives of the Colonial Gover- 
nors, past and present. This information had 
the advantage of being semi-official and semi- 
philanthropic. The guarded quality of co- 
operation from persons in such a distin- 


guished sition was its own safeguard, 
and it had the added value of womanly hearts 
and sympathy. Secondly, she had a per- 


tual (in some cases weekly) correspon- 
es with the secretary who was appointed in 
each colony, recording the needs of the colon 
—acommunication which was ever so muc 
more important than a mere official statement. 
In the third place there were the letters of the 
travellers, giving their quaint experiences on 
the voyage, their astonishment at some 
varieties of customs, their shades and degrees 
of satisfaction, their wages, and their ultimate 
status. These combined means of obtaining 
news up-to-date, built up on the records of 14 
years’ work, gave reasonable data upon which 
to base a report as to openings in the colonies 
for educated women. The great factor in the 
reparation of educated women was the Colonial 
ining Home in Shropshire, where ladies who 
had had servants of their own were taught how 
to do without them. Referring to those 
colonies where educated women were or were not 
wanted, Mrs. Joyce mentioned that in Mel- 
bourne last ten many houses were vacant, 
and she added that in South Australia no one 
was employed in Government schools except 
those trained in Government colleges. South 


Africa, she added, at the present time 
contained more openings for educated 
women from England than any other 


colony. It offered the best opening for teachers 
of almost all grades. There were a large 
number of children, English, Dutch, and half 
caste, to be educated, but, except in the case of 
those living in the towns, they were scattered 
all over the country. To meet this difficulty 
‘farm schools,” as they were called, had been 
established, all under Government inspection. 
Those who went out would find it a great 
advantage to have passed their examinations 
and to hold English certificates. But this was 
not an absolute necessity, especially for the 
young, for it was possible for those who had 
acted as pupil teachers in England to go through 
a course of training in the colony and obtain a 
colonial certificate. Nursery governesses, if 
able to take entire charge of children and their 
clothes, were fitted into situations, but the 

must take the position of a nurse able to teac 

rather than that which they would fill in 
England. Their salaries varied from £24 to £36. 
They were more likely to have to wait for em- 
ployment than any other class. There was a 


great call for nurses, but here again absolute | ° 


thoroughness was requisite. For such, if well- 
born, educated, and refined, she had a perpetual 
call at £60 per year, all found, and a comfort- 
able nursing home in Kimberley. One of their 
nurses, added Mrs. Joyce, arrived in time to 
nurse the victims of the dynamite explosion in 
Johannesburg. South Africa, it was said, was 
more suited for mother helps than any 
other country on account of cheap Kaffir 
labour to do the very rough work. Turning 
to Canada, Mrs. Joyce did not hold out 
much encouragement for educated women 
there, though she expressed her belief that the 
discovery of gold in British Columbia would 
make a vast difference all along the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and will cause a demand for 
companion helps. She added that good, 
practical women were in great request amongst 
the bachelor settlers, who could not “settle” 
until they had good wives. (Laughter and 
‘“‘hear, hear.’’) 


SOUTH AFRICA FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. John Brown, a former Cape Colonist, 
now of Burnley (where she is president of the 
local B.W.T.A.), spoke as follows :—Long 
residence in Cape Colony and a close and 
binding intercourse with people living there are 
the reasons for my being called upon to say a 
few words on this important subject. No one, 
looking carefully and thoughtfully into the 
conditions of women’s labour in England, can 
be unconscious of the pressing need there is for 
wider scope and opportunity of earning a liveli- 
hood ; and, naturally, one looks to the colonies 
as to some happy hunting ground where, 


because there is less competition, there is more 
possibility. I have gathered the information 
that I now offer you from representative people 
in South Africa, who, like myself, are interested 
not only in the development of the Colony, but 
in the introduction of such women as 
to that development and the advancement of 
its interests. 


Colonies, has been boomed and advertised of 
late years to an extraordinary degree of its 
capacity. Broadly speaking, it is a country of 


ill tend 


South Africa, for long the Cinderella of the 


vast possibilities, at present sparsely populated 
and made up of two widely different elements, 
the rural and the urban, differing in race, habits 
and ideas—the former representing the early 
settlers, the true conservative element, that 
moves forward slowly—the latter, the new 
comers, differing little from the mixed trading 
population of other Colonies. To explain the 
conditions of life in the Colony it is necessary 
to remember that in South Africa slavery was 
formerly an institution. Now, in every country 
which has laboured under this curse retri- 
bution appears to persistently follow: do- 
mestic life becomes a sort of makeshift, the 
more menial work having always been done by 
black or coloured servants, it is still done by 
them, and the poor white thinks it is demeaning 
to descend to the same plane of labour as, or 
enter into competition with, the black or brown. 
The consequence of this is that hardly any 
white girls will go into service in these parts ; 
even the so-called farmer, however poor he 
may be, disdains the idea of his children entering 
the service of others. This prejudice permeates 
the population generally ; asin England we see 
the factory and shop present far more attraction 
than domestic service, probably largely from the 
same idea, that it is derogatory. It is asserted 
that the domestic discomfort in the Cape 
Colony, due to the inefficiency of the ser- 
vants, is largely responsible for the exit 
of those who, having realised a moderate 
competence, would, other things being equal, 
gladly remain in the country of their option. 
As for the wealthy, the ever-increasing desire 
for luxury and amusement renders it unlikely 
that many of these will ever be content to live 
in South Africa, a very few of their 
descendants, being rooted in the soil, are 
content to spend their wealth in the land of 
their birth. This is unfortunate, but no effort 
can change it. Europe will always remain the 
playground of the world. The effects, however, 
are far-reaching and disastrous to a young 
colony. 

If by improving the conditions of life for the 
former class, namely, those who have realised 
‘a moderate competence, more could be induced 
to remain in South Africa, a great work would 
be accomplished both for them and for the 
country. They form a much more desirable 
and useful element than the millionaires, and 
are naturally more numerous. They would be 
more happily engaged in pushing their fortunes 
and starting their children in life in the country 
to which they owe everything, than in moving 
about in a desultory manner, “ seeking rest and 
finding none.” Such a work as that of altering 
the conditions of life is indeed likely to be slow 
and tedious, and in the meantime something 
might be done by importing skilled labour, though 
in the end it may be questioned whether, instead 
of trying to oust the existing servant, it would 
not be more satisfactory if attempts were made 


schools for training and cookery. 

The consensus of opinion is that the primary 
need in the colony is domestic servants, and 
also that it is chiefly in the towns that the best 
openings offer for the employment of women 
and girls. As to the towns, very few are of any 
great size—Cape Town and its suburbs about 
60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants ; Johannesburg, 
70,000 to 80,000; Port Elizabeth, 25,000, and 
gradually decreasing from Grahamstown, 
Queen’s Town, King William’s Town, Graaf- 
reinet to villages of a few hundreds, and in all 
of these a large proportion of the inhabitants 
are coloured. I am, perhaps, estimating the 
population at its lowest figure. 

Cooks, housemaids and general servants can 
always find remunerative work, and it is in this 
direction that the most crying want is found. 


to improve her, and that by the formation of 


A certain adaptability of temperament is 
necessary for their own comfort and 
instance, they must 
of some at least of t 
coloured, also they should be informed in fair- 
ness that except in Johannesburg, and Pretoria, 
and Kimberley, 
to make them in the end so much better off 
pecuniarily, and against even higher wages, 
and lighter work, and perhaps more chances 
in the matrimonial line, 
climate, sometimes uncongenial and always 
novel 
accustomed recreations, and so on. 
“all round general” rarely gets more than 
£24 per annum, in Cape Town and neigh- 
bourhood one who can cook well as much 
as £25 to £26. In Kimberley and Johannes- 
burg these rates are sometimes doubled. In 
this matter of servants, 
and I am told “ total abstinence from intoxicants 
is much valued in servants.” £20 to £30 is given 
for capable mother helps (in Cape Town), and as 
much as 


peace. For 
get accustomed to the idea 
eir fellow servants being 


the wages are not so enhanced as 


must be set the hot 


the absence of the 


The good 


surroundings, 


‘character is destiny,” 


£70 and £120 for hotel cooks, or in 
wealthy families (this in Johannesburg, &c.). 
The question arises here as to the advisability 
of better educated women(gentlewomen) applying 
for these high-class situations as cook, especially 
in hospitals, colleges and restaurants. 

Teachers.—There is certainly work for 
teachers in the Cape Colony, and not hard work 
as compared with that of English teachers, and 
fairly remunerative. Competent teachers of 
g character seldom fail to find employment, 
and the most successful seem to be those who 
are able to give instruction in the ordinary 
subjects of an English education. Specialists 
are not needed. 

Women who are teachers not so much from 
necessity, but because they love humanity, and 
recognise in education one of the greatest means 
of elevating mankind, will always find work in 
South Africa. But they must qualify them- 
selves by proper training. No teachers are 
appointed in the Government schools who have 
not teachers’ certificates, and many often 
qualify themselves for the examinations of the 
Educational Department. The salaries vary from 
£60 to £120, with board and lodging, and 
teachers occupy a good position socially. 

No one should go out without being repared 
to wait some time, and a teacher who for some 
reason or other is not acceptable in English 
schools will probably find that she is not much 
better in that respect when she goes to the 
Colony. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
anything is good enough for the Colonies. We 
are as particular as in England about capability 
and brightness, and certificates of competency 
and of character are very carefully scrutinised. 

Governesses.—In private families £40 to £60 
or £70 and a home is sometimes given, but the 
wealthier people prefer sending their daughters 
to Europe “ to finish,” and governesses are not 
sought after to anything like the same extent 
as in England. 

Doctors.—There is, as far as I am aware, 
only one lady doctor in South Africa, and she 
has done well ; her success might probably be 
followed up by others, especially in the towns, 
and there is, undoubtedly, scope for qualified 
midwives, especially in up-country districts. 
'There is also an opening in the towns for dis- 
pensers (qualified). 

Typewriters and clerks are finding fair salaries 
in lawyers’ and merchants’ offices, and much of 
the work done in photographic saloons is being 
done by women. The practice of employing 
women for work formerly done by men is 
greatly on the increase in Cape Town and 
elsewhere. 

Women clever at their needle and as dress- 
makers would rapidly find work in the larger 
centres. 

There is one point that I must impress on any 
interested in the emigration of women to South 
Africa, that the colony is no harbour of refuge 
for incapacity, idleness, or those lacking in self- 
reliance, and it is always desirable that no 
women go out without some prospect of an 
engagement, and careful investigation as to the 
character of the employer, the nature of the 
work, and the remuneration to be received. 

Mrs. Bowditch, who said that she had just 
returned from South Africa, stated that there 


exist there any number of openings for really 
capable, industrious, and healthy women, but 
none for inferior workers; the Colony demands 
work, and those who fail here would pro- 
ly fail there yet worse. Education for the 
salads classes is largely in the hands of the 
religious bodies; the only unsectarian schools 
in Cape Town are the Government ones that 
take in black and white and half-caste children, 
so that there is need of a good, private adven- 
ture h school for girls, and preparatory 
school for little boys. ing houses, con- 
ducted on nice, motherly principles for the 
young men who are there away in such numbers 
from their own homes, would provide work for 
many elder women. Otber trades had crying 
vacancies; a lady hairdresser would do well, 
for instance, as now three days’ notice is 
needed to get the hair cut and shampooed. 

Miss Theresa Wilson said that in Canada 
there is no opening for highly-trained servants, 
nor for weedy, feeble girls, but only for the 
strong, willing girl able to do general work in 
the country districts. Clerks, typewriters, 
nurses and teachers are all supplied abundantly 
by girls born and trained in the Colony. 


OPENINGS FOR THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF EDUCATED 


WOMEN. 
' HE VACANT PLACES OF TRADE. 
By Miss Maracaret Bateson. 


THERE are reasons which make me peculiarly 
glad that the employment of educated women 
should be chosen as a subject for the attention 
of the present assemblage. I have long re- 
garded educated women as a somewhat 
neglected class. 

The attention of all of us has in truth been 
greatly occupied by the claims which women 
make upon it who are not educated, in any 
useful sense at all. These women are penniless. 
We are asked to find them an instant pittance. 
And, the pittance being the scarcest salary in 
the labour market, we are so much preoccupied 
by the troubles of our ineligible friends that we 
have scarce time or thought to spare for those 
who would better reward our labour. 

Often, I think, we should be cruel only to be kind 
if we were to turn from the uneducated pittance- 
seekers in order to give fuller heed to women of 
developed abilities ; for, if we could help even a 
few women to occupy the higher and hitherto 
vacant places on the economic ladder, we should 
bring those altitudes at least within eyesight of 
women generally. But so long as pittance- 
hunting is our main business we are strengthen- 
ing the public in the unfortunate assumption 
that women will be perfectly content if they 
can monopolise all the bad work and bad 


Rjunated women are divisible for the present 
purpose into women with capital and women 
with none. 

By a woman with capital I do not mean an 
heiress in the novelist’s sense. I mean the 
daughter of a well-to-do man who possesses or 
could obtain possession of any sum between 
£500 and £2,000. Such a sum at the existing 
low rates of interest is not enough for her to 
live upon in idleness, but as business capital it 
would be invaluable. In Manchester there 
must be many young women so circumstanced. 
The daughters of rich men cannot all be 
paupers of the more or less splendid variety. 
Let us assume that such a girl has the inherited 
shrewdness which is frequently latent in women 
of commercial parentage. If her father’s 
business is congenial to her, I would have her 
learn it in just the same way that her brother 
might do, and I cannot see why, in the event 
of the business being one in which many 
uneducated women are employed, it should be 
unsuitable for her. On the contrary, if the 
manufacture were that of an article of which 
women are also the chief purchasers, it seems 
to; me self-evident that the ideas of a clever 
woman would bear remunerative fruit. 

To women manufacturers I would add women 
a, for I am quite unable to compre- 

end on what score other than timidity women 
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who, as publishers’ readers and journalists, show 
a ready knowledge of public taste, should 
refrain from becoming publishers on their own 
account. The hotel business also, though 
largely directed by women, commands little 
attention from the educated class. Women of 
the latter description confine their enterprise 
rather strangely to boarding-houses. ere 
again we have an instance of a certain petti- 
fogging disposition on the part of our country- 
women which I lament to see. Why does an 
educated woman set up a boarding-house in 
preferencetoaninn?. .. -; 

Towards the financial possibilities of building 
I would also fain direct attention. We have as 
yet no woman architect, but the small company 
of ladies who are serving their time in architects’ 
offices will presently emerge from their pupilage, 
and then I am sanguine that the demand for 
what (to modify Mr. Meredith’s expression) I 
would call a ‘‘ gentlewomanly residence”’ will 
be far better sae than it is now. But a 
woman, though she will ah by being her own 
architect, may yet speculate pucemectully in this 
direction if she possess but some taste in 
addition to a ent for business. London 
women of the educated class have chiefly to 
thank members of their own sex for the satis- 
factory manner in which their housing and 
housekeeping wants are now supplied. Yet 


‘even in London much more might be‘done, and 


not for women only. 


Miss MarGARET BarTEson. 

While our thoughts stray for a moment to 
the land, you will expect me to say a word on 
that troublous theme of rural industries. . 
But what we do not know is that certain 
departments—horticulture, poultry-rearing, or 
dairying—those, I mean, which are lifted, 
through the investment of capital, above the 
competition of the labourer, might not prove 
successful if the investor gave the closest atten- 
tion to the most paying lines of trade, and 
catered for these exclusively. 

You may remind me that into some kinds of 
trade educated women have flung themselves 
and their purses temerariously enough. You 
bethink yourself of the hapless state of certain 
ventures into dressmaking and millinery. I 
have not forgotten them. On the other hand, 
I know women possessed of no more mag- 
nificent gifts than education, conscientiousness, 
and some technical knowledge, who are one and 
all successful. The world, besides, could do 
with many more of them. In how many pro- 
vincial towns with a population of 40,000 to 
50,000 is there a dressmaker or milliner who to 
a passable knowledge of the craft unites that 
natural perception of the taste of ladies which 
an educated woman possesses ? 

When I think of such yawning gaps as these 
and others that I shall not find time to enume- 
rate, I am disposed to meet the incredulous 
demands of my friends, ‘‘ Which are the vacant 
places?” with ‘Which are not the vacant 
places of trade? Which are not the places 
empty of educated women ?”’ 

We come now to the educated woman with 
no capital. And here I would ask you in spirit 
to return with me to the manufactories in which 
women are employed. We must take 
for our starting-point the recognition that in all 
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manual work where intellectual effort is not 
involved, even though the manual work be 
skilled, women do not obtain good payment if 
men are their rivals in any large number. But 
in the domain of work that is in part or wholly 
intellectual we have no such iamalked inequality 
to lament. Then why do uneducated women 
rush into the economic fray with men, where 
defeat is a foregone result, and educated women 
who might hope to hold their own stay away ? 
Can it be from sheer wrong-headedness ? 

Some educated women probably assure them. 
selves hastily that manufacturers have no work 
for them. At one time I thought so myself, 
Inquiry, however, among cicratasbceees of the 
most imaginative and far-seeing type leads me 
to a more hopeful conclusion. An important 
firm of wholesale manufacturing chemists has 
made the experiment within the last few years 
of employing a lady of high attainments and a 
university education as superintendent of its 
women workers. 

To another vacant space—that of designing for 
manufacture—I can but point an indicatin 
a je Happily I am spared telling you, as 
had thought to have told, of the regret with 
which manufacturers of carpets, of silks, of 
wall-papers, refuse designs from women artists 
because the latter have no knowledge of 
technical requirements. That women have 
been alisolutely prevented from obtaining such 
knowledge hitherto I do not assert. Women 
of great will power can and do obtain anything, 
One lady designs beautiful glass and metal 
work ; several others produce patterns for wall- 
papers that a manufacturer will purchase at 
prices of from two to four guineas apiece. Yet 
another lady has studied the secrets of damask. 
weaving in an Irish manufactory, and is now 

lentifully employed as a designer. And in the 
andicrafts we find here and there a woman 
goldsmith, a gem-worker, a modeller in decora- 
tive relief, and an artist in enamel. But I 
need not deplore that the knowledge which 
these craftswomen have gained should be so 
difficult to come by. need not lament 
because the response to such complaints as 
these has just come in the opening by the 
Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council of a ‘Central School of Arts 
and Crafts,” from which we may all hope great 
things. 

In conclusion, I would beg your forbearance 
if I have rather attempted to suggest vacant 
places than to define them. Where the future 
of our young women is concerned I believe 
intensely in the value of suggestion. From 
suggestion youth learns its powers. Tell youth 
that it has no powers, and it believes you. Say 
that you expect great things from it, and it will 
try to achieve them. If many fail, never mind 
—some will succeed. Yet not failing nor suc- 
ceeding matters, but doing. 


DISCUSSION. 

The debate was opened by Miss March 
Phillips, of Tiverton, who said that there were 
no openings to be found for large numbers, 
they must.be sought for individually. For ood 
organisers, women capable of being the heads of 
businesses, the demand exceeded the supply. 
For some time there had been a demand that 
could not be met for competent teachers in the 
technical schools founded by the County Coun- 
cils. This was nearly supplied now, and the 
teaching market of every Kind is always over- 
stocked. Parents should seek openings in 
youth for their daughters as well as for their 
sons, and women should not be told that they 
ought not to work because they had a trifling 
income on which they could subsist. Nobody 
ever said that about men—on the contrary, we 
heard that Tom or John had been ruined, or his 
powers wasted, by his having a small certain 
income. She thought boys had no great taste 
for going out to work, but it was dinned into 
their ears from the time they could com- 
prehend that they must choose some sort of 
work, and if girls also were brought up being 
constantly asked what they intended to do, it 
would be much better. ee 

Miss Ireland Blackburne spoke of openings n 
literature. Though the market for ordinary 
commonplace writing is much overstocked, it 
is possible to find some subjects in demand. She 
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had heard that the S.P.C.K. could not get suffi- 
cient interesting tracts similar to Mr. Power's 
‘‘ Oiled Feather.” She warned beginners against 
literary agencies, some of which might be well 
condu , but most of which were swindles. 
There is, she concluded, no back door by which 
to enter literature, and if you wish to live by it 
you must give your whole life up to it. 

Miss Crommelin spoke of openings for educated 
women as missionaries. In India there were 
varied fields of work, such as Zenana visiting, 
founding day schools for caste children, and 
Boarding Schools to train native teachers, 
medical work and village missions, the latter 
being the field in which she had worked herself. 

Miss Pitcairn, Miss King, of the Society for 
+he Employment of Women, and Lady Frederick 
Cavendish spoke. Miss Harris Smith referred 
to the possibility of women being public 
accountants, and Miss Fowler described the 
training home at Leyden for girls thinking of 
going to the Colonies. Deaconess Gilmore said 
that there were ten diocesan homes for trainin 
women for parochial work under the Churef 
clergy. The training and maintenance cost 
£150, and a living wage was secured afterwards, 
but not enough to provide for old age, for which 
doubtless the benevolence of the Church would 
jn due course make provision. Mrs. Field 
stated that educated women might by permission 
of the managers become teachers in elementary 
schools on trial, and, if successful, could obtain 
certificates on special terms. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


EVENING MEETING. 
FINES AND DEDUCTIONS 
IN WOMEN’S WAGES. 


In the evening a gathering was held under 
the presidency of the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton. 
The subject for consideration was ‘Fines and 
Deductions in Women’s Wages.” Mrs. Amie 
Hicks (Women’s Industrial Council) read a 
paper dealing with the factory aspect of the 
Amatter. The want of training, she said, was 
one of the great difficulties in the way of 
organising women workers, and without organi- 
sation they were easy prey for the unscrupulous 
and thoughtless employer. It was to this un- 
trained, haphazard mode of endeavouring to 
earn a living that we owed much of the bad 
conditions of women’s labour. As the economic 
position of the sex was a burning question with 
every student of the labour problem, most 
‘assuredly one very important step was to 
show how far below the nominal wage was 
the actual wage received when fines and 
deductions were permitted. Mrs. Hicks quoted 
from various reports to show the extent of the 
deductions and fines—an extent, she said, which 
made all the difference between comparative 
comfort and hunger. The arbitrary and un- 
necessary nature of these deductions and charges 
was shown when they found that the better 
class of employers, where the management was 
good, did not resort to them. Mrs. Hicks 
instanced one extraordinary case in support of 
her argument. A few weeks ago a young girl 
Sunred in a large pencil factory came to her 
and said her earnings should be 6s. a week. 
But in one week 2s. had been stopped in fines, 
namely 3d. for stooping to tie her shoe, 6d. for 
speaking to another girl, 8d. for eating a piece of 
bread and butter in the morning, and 1s. for re- 
monstrating with the foreman on the heavy 
fines placed against her. The girl was good and 
industrious, and not given to chattering or play. 
In another case a woman actually received, 
owing to different charges, 1}d. for making 
three suits for boys. Many large employers as 
well as the workers were of opinion that fines 
and deductions ought to be abolished. If they 
were imposed as discipline they were useless, 
for no one ever found they cured the habitually 
careless. If imposed for accident, they were 
oppressive and unfair. They gave the mean 
and unscrupulous employer an advantage over 
the good one, inasmuch as it was a method of 
getting work done cheaper. The only way to 
abolish the system was to make it illegal. No 
one should have the right to keep back from 
the workers any part of that which they had 
honestly earned. 


follows :—With all that Mrs. Hicks has said 
respecting deductions bein 
steam-power, &c., I am fully in accord ; but I 
am at variance with her opinion on the subject of 
fines. I have consulted not only many employers, 
but also a large number of the girls employed, 
and I find that the almost universal opinion is 
that large factories cannot be carried on without 
eet line, and thus, necessarily, some penalties 
or 
imposed. The same principle holds good in 
the State, the school, and 
rience shows that the system has the effect 
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Mrs. George Cadbury (Nerthfield) spoke as 
made for material, 


isobedience and unpunctuality must be 
e family. Expe- 


of tutoring the girls. Naturally, un- 
disciplined and unruly girls are averse to fines, 
but the orderly girls consider it to their advan- 
tage, quite as much as to that of their em- 
ployers, that rule and order shall be main- 
tained. The alternatives are ‘ locking out,” or 
summary dismissal, both drastic measures, com- 
parable to the old punishment of hanging for 
every little offence. And surely, “ locking-out” 
for a quarter or half a day is calculated to 
exercise a disastrous effect, morally and 
physically, upon girls left to loiter about 
the streets, till such time as it pleases 
the foreman to admit them. In all well- 
conducted firms the fines are given to the sick 
clubs, the libraries, or divided amongst the 
employees at the end of the year. It is a 
matter of regret to the just employee to impose 
fines, as it is to the parent forced to punish a 
child, or to a judge to sentence a prisoner. 
The argument that the offender feels that he 
has compounded for his offence, and is there- 
fore in no wise deterred from committing the 
same again, if carried out to its logieal conclu- 
sion, would lead to the abolition of all punish- 
ment for crime. The legal restrictions, hamper- 
ing not only employers, but much more, the 
employed, yearly increase, and anyone who has 
read a book lately issued, entitled ‘‘ Made in 
Germany,” will know how appallingly at_the 
same time our English trade decreases. I do 
not couple these together as cause and effect, 
but in the opinion of many there is more 
connection than would appear on the surface. 
However, I see no reason why factory 
inspectors should not have the right to see 
that fines are peepee administered, and not 
used tyrannically and harassingly by foremen 
and forewomen, unworthy of their trust, but it 
would be short-sighted and unfair to make them 
illegal. 

Mrs. Sydney Webb said the helplessness of 
the workers in resisting any particular condi- 
tion imposed upon them made it necessary 
that they should be protected in this matter of 
fines and deductions, just as they were protected 
in the matter of sanitation. It had been shown 
that it was quite possible to maintain discipline 
in a factory without fines. The idea that the 
restrictions we were putting on the oppression 
of workpeople by employers were driving trade 
out of the country was contrary to fact. Our 
trade was not being driven out of the country; 
Mr. Giffen’s evidence was that it had never been 
more prosperous. 

Miss Hetty Jones (Manchester) said that one 
large house in Manchester, in which there had 
been a very large number of fines, had now 
changed the system. They had adopted the 
sensible plan of having a book, in which 
everything was entered for which fines used to 
be imposed. When an assistant got a long list 
it meant dismissal. Miss Jones spoke strongly 
on the question of seats for shop assistants. 

Miss Frances Ashwell (Manchester), Miss 
March Phillipps (Tiverton), Miss Simmons 
(Bermondsey), and others took part in the 
discussion, nearly all speaking against the 
system of fines. 

Mrs. George Cadbury, in reply, said: I have 
not changed my opinion for all that I have 
heard. I still believe law and order to be necessary 
to the well-being of factory life. I shall also 
continue to believe that the facts quoted in 
“Made in Germany” are true, till they are 
proved and not merely asserted to be false. 
Mrs. Webb says that the comparison of parent 
and child with employer and employee fails, 
because the relationship is absolutely different. 
I can witness to mutual affection and trust 


| between employers and workpeople, and believe 


You have 
account of 
factories; it is my business to try and bring 
before you the system as foundin shops. In 
these it is chiefly confined to the drapery trade ; 
this is very often carried on in large businesses 
e 

an 
system of fines is in force. 


a large scale; they run from 
times even 1d., up to 6d. and 1Js., with an 
occasional 2s. 6d. for such offences as stopping 
out late at night. There is generally a sweep- 
in, 
mociied: fines may be levied at the discretion 
of the manager. 


most fines are 


in the morning or for spending more than the 
re 


which borders on the humorous. 


| having at least two articles 
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FINES AND DEDUCTIONS 


IN SHOPS. 


Extracts from 
Paper BY Miss M. E. GLapsTonr. 


No heard from Mrs. Hicks an 
nes and deductions as they exist in 


mploying scores or hundreds of young men 
a women, and in almost every one of these a 


The first question naturally is, for what 


offences are they levied; but if I tried to give 
you an exhaustive account of these you would 
soon tire, for each shop has a list of rules often 
amounting to 80 or 100, each with a fine 
attached. The list I hold in my hand, belong- 
ing to a well-known London firm, has 124 
rules, besides instructions to shop-walkers and 
special notices. 
that, ‘ unless otherwise stated, the penalty for 
the infraction of any rule will be 1s.,” and, 
looking 
are only 
others will deprive the unlucky perpetrator of 
Qs. 6d., or even 5s. or 10s. 


There is a note at the top 


down the list, we see that some sins 
bad enough to take off 6d., while 


In most shops the fines are not quite on such 
2d. or 8d., some- 


notice at the end that, for offences not 
Unpunctuality is, pernere: the fault for which 
jevis , whether for coming late 


tion 15 or 30 minutes over meals. 
Jext there are the business errors, whose 


name is legion, including such items as incorrect 
dating or checking of bills; putting down a 
wrong address, for which the assistant is fined, 
whether the fault was the customer’s or his own; 
adding up wrongly, for which the one who 
signs thal 

and takin 
is very often a fine to be paid in addition to 
making good the amount of the error. 


ill as correct has to share the penalty ; 
wrong change, in which case there 


Sometimes one comes across an injunction 
Thus the 
author of this one, for packing up @ parcel in an 


unbusiness-like manner “ 3d.,”” must have him- 


self suffered from the misery of parcels coming 


to pieces in’ the street; but I never knew a 


shop-walker sufficiently sympathetic to come 
and examine my parcels, and see if they were 
likely to get home _ intact. Another one, 
“ Assistants are not allowed to wear bunches of 
flowers exceeding three inches in diameter,” 
brings before one visions of the shop-walker or 
buyer going round with a tape measure in one 
hand, and scissors in the other, snipping off 
ruthlessly buds and leaves that will protrude 
too far. 

In looking after the manners of the assistants 
fines are largely used. I have heard of many 
instances of money being taken off for talking 
and laughing, and for such misdemeanours a8 
sitting on boxes, or standing out of place in 
spare moments. Irish shop assistants must 
find it specially hard to lose half-a-crown for 
speaking to one another (as reported to the 
Labour Commission). There are other rules 
which the customer might like to dispense with, 
however necessary the buyers or managers of 
departments may find them—such, I mean, as 
the enforced reference to the buyer when the 
customer is not satisfied, which is often tedious 
to the customer. The still more annoying per- 
sistence with which some assistants press gords, 
which their unfortunate clients do not wish in 
the least, is due generally to the premiums 
which are put on such goods, but in some cases 
the assistants are fined if they let customers go 
away without buying anything, or without 
| introduced” to 
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them. What touches still more closely the 


feelings of the customer who reads these lists pe on any —_ such as are duly speci- 
is the caution against leaving goods tempting ed on lists given to the employees, or hung on 
within reach on the counter; one shop which | the shop , and a register must be kept of 


. intersperses its rules with a good deal of mora- | all fines levied for the ins 
pe ta evidently been deeply impressed with 
the frailty of human nature, and charges its 
assistants 1s. for subjecting their customers to 
- such temptation, while another only affords 
them the protection of a 3d. fine. 

Under the head of deductions, as distinct 
from fines, may be classed obligatory payments 
of 6d. or 1s. a month for boot-cl , medical 
attendance, library, or piano. 

I do not, however, wish to lay undue stress 
on hard cases: every system has its abuses. 
What I have tried nd out is the general 
application of the system—how far these fines 
are enforced, and what amounts they deduct 
from the assistants’ wages. 

On both these points it is almost impossible 
to get any correct general impression; they 
differ in different shops, under different autho- 
rities in the same shop, and with each individual 
assistant. The fines are almost invariably 
taken, not out of the fixed wages, but out of the 
premiums or commissions which vary according 
to the business done by the assistant. One who 
spoke from a wide experience wrote to me: 
‘‘The average amount paid, I should say, is 
only two or three shillings a year. Of course 
many exceed this sum considerably, while 
others are never or rarely fined;” and this 
rough estimate corresponds with figures 
courteously sent me by the head of a large 
firm who, after supporting fines as a means of 
discipline, says: ‘‘ With us the practice is more 
noticeable in the breach than the observance. 
We have fines in one branch only, and that a 
small one. The staff in that branch consisted 
of 89 men and women in 195. Their salaries, 
together with the cost of the board and lodgin 
of some of them, which may be Rene acsed 
part of the ,» amounted last year to 
£10,171, while the fines during the same period 
were less than £10. These fines were divided 
between the house library and the Early 
Closing Association.” In most houses, doubt- 
less, the careful assistant need hardly ever be 
fined, but even then if the shop-walker is an 
unjust man, and takes a prejudice against him, 
he may put them on harshly, and the assistant 
must be very bold who dares to appeal against 
his superior’s decision. 

It is just this vagueness and variability which 
is one of the most obvious drawbacks to the 
rege ; by leaving so much to the discretion of 

e shop-walkers, or other persons who have 
authority to put on fines, it introduces a mis- 
chievous element of uncertainty into the pay of 
the assistants, and gives scope for much petty 
t ny or favouritism.’ As far as I can learn, 

e system is not so much abused as formerly. 
For one thing the fine money very seldom goes 
into the employer's pocket, but is generally 
devoted to a library, or sent as a subscription 
to some hospital this is obviously an improve- 
ment, and though it takes away all pretence 
that the fines are compensation to the employer 
for losses caused to him by his assistants’ care- 
lessness, which, as I have shown, is often 
demanded in addition to fines. It is unnecessary 
to point out how evil the system is where the 
clerks who record the fines pocket part of the 

roceeds, but this is, I trust, rare; and I also 

ope that it would be impossible now-a-days 
to find an employer, like one of last generation, 
who had a prayer-meeting every morning a 
quarter of an hour before the shop opened, and 
charged all who came after the door was shut 
1s., which promptly went into his own pocket. 
Tradition says that he used to put on the clock- 
hands himself so as to glean more shillings, but 
I hope tradition is libellous. 

The better and fairer methods, which, I think, 
are gaining ground, are partly due to the recog- 
nition on the part of the shop-assistants them- 
selves, as well as on the part of their employers, 
that they should be treated as men and women, 
and not as mere machines. The National Union 
of Shop Assistants has set its face strongly 
against the system of fines, and has helped 
largely to bring about the inclusion of shop- 
assistants under the fines clauses of the new 
Truck Act. By this, if it is properly enforced, 


extra trouble involved. 


in these shops; such is not the case wi 
have no system of fines behin 


to such things. 


than to be dismissed for a breach of the rules. 
It is only too true that there are so many shop- 


dismissal strikes terror into the hearte of all; 


under the most favourable circumstances, how- 
ever fair and reasonable, is a false system, and, 
instead of being an incentive to good work, 
tends to carelessness and unconscientiousness. 


basis which throws high principle to the winds ; 
the manager shows that he expects his em- 
at hay to do their work well merely from the 

aldest and most calculating self-interest, and 
they will tend to sink to the level expected of 
them. It is for this, the deeper moral principle 
which is involved in the question of fining, that 


those which are more apparent, such, for instance, 
as the long hours worked by shop-assistants. 
And I think it is worth while for us here, as a 
conference of women-workers, to discuss as 
carefully and sympathetically as we can the in- 


there are many ways in which these conditions 


and patient study of facts. 


[The Report of this Conference will be con- 
cluded next week.| 


JPublic Weetings. 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE 
LEAGUE. 


On October 27th a meeting was held at Tod- 
morden, under the auspices of the above society, 
for the purposes of hearing addresses by Mrs. 
Cliff Scatcherd, of Morley, Mrs. John Winbolt, 
of Stockport, and others, on “The duty of 
women ratepayers at the coming election,” and 
‘¢ Women’s interest in the good government of 
Todmorden.” The preliminaries were under- 
taken by Mrs. McCormick, of Manchester, and 
were altogether admirable. During the half- 
hour interval between the opening of the doors 
and the arrival of Mr. Ormerod, J.P., who was 
to take the chair, there was a recital of popular 
music on the pianoforte by Miss Annie Lord, 
Rose-bank. The whole affair was very cleverly 
and thoroughly organised, and was entirely 
successful—as, indeed, it was almost bound to 
be, considering the foresight manifested and the 
labour expended upon the preparations. Among 
those present, in addition to those already 
mentioned by name, were County Alderman 
Caleb Hoyle and Mrs. Hoyle, Mrs. Ormered, 
County Councillor John Barker, Councillor Wm. 
Jackson, Councillor Sugden Sutcliffe, F.R.G.S., 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe, Mr. Abm. Newell, Mr. 
Barker Clegg, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Sutcliffe (Garden- 
street), and several well-known ladies, many of 
them being members of the B.W.T.A. 

The Chairman said he was sure, from the 
active manner in which the ladies who had 
organised that meeting had gone to work, 
that all present were aware of the objects 
for which they were met that evening. 


it will be on) ae after January Ist next to 
es 


tor to see. Already 
some large shops are abolishing their fines, 
apparently feeling that they are not worth the 
do not think that 
as a consequence we shall find chaos reigning 


the few which already do without fines. 
The co-operative stores shronenont the country 
the counter, and 

certainly one would be surprised to find the 
independent a co-operators having recourse 
he main argument of those 

who uphold the system of fines is that the ouly 
alternative to fining is dismissal ; and that it is 
better for assistants to be charged a small sum 


assistants out of place that the very mention of 
but no good manager would discharge a capable 
man for a trifling offence, while, if the offence 
is serious, or is often repeated, the assistant has 


clearly mistaken his vocation, and had better be 
dismissed. My own strong opinion is that fining 


It is the fact of reckoning bad work on a money 


I think it as important a grievance as some of 


dustrial conditions of our fellow-workers, for 


may be, and ought to be, improved, while for 
any attempts at improvement to be effectual 
we must have both high ideals and also a long 


Of course, they would exercise their individual 
opinions as to the merits of the candidates 
before the constituency. He was taking it for 
granted that all who heard him were ratepayers 
or at least had some influence and could induce 
others to vote; however, whether they voted 
for A, B, and C was no matter to the ladies who 
had organised that meeting, the gathering bein 
entirely without political bias or leaning. : 

Mrs. Scatcherd then proceeded to propose 
the following resolution :—-“‘ That this meeti 
of inhabitants of Todmorden urges the women 
electors to use their votes on November 2nd to 
secure a council which will manage the affairs 
of the borough well and wisely, and which wil] 
use its great influence to procure for those duly 
qualified women, whose local votes they now 
seek, their rightful share in the Parliament, 
Government they are taxed'to support.” Mrs, 
Scatcherd said she moved this resolution with 
thorough satisfaction, because she believed every 
word of it. Women, she went on, had in this 
country always had the same local votes ag 
men who paid taxes. It was true that this 
right had once during the present century 
been taken away by mistake, but it was 
restored when an appeal was made to Parlia. 
ment on the subject. The women house. 
holders present had all along had a vote for 
the board of guardians, and it was most 
important that they should have upon the 
board at least one good motherly woman. She 
observed from the paper that Todmorden was 
about to have its own school board, and she 
was sure that a woman might do good service 
on that body. Then there was the new town 
council to bs elected. She did not know, but 
she hoped the election was not to be fought on 
party lines; she could not for the life of her 
see what the lighting of the streets, drainage, 
the supply of gas and water had to do with 
politics, and she characterised the importation 
of the party spirit into such matters as 
“dreadful.” Incorporation was a distinct step 
in advance, and there were three points upon 
which she (Mrs. Scatcherd) would like to saya 
few plain and simple words. A town council 
had to keep order in the town, to look after the 
health of the town, and to look after the beauty 
of the town. Enlarging upon these, she went 
on to deprecate a number of evils. She argued 
against municipal Socialism, and concluded 
amidst much applause. 

Mrs. Rice, called upon to second the motion, 
said: It has been deputed to me to second the 
resolution now before the meeting, and it gives 
me much pleasure to second such a resolution— 
worthy alike of its mover and of a Todmorden 
audience's attention. I am not required to 
make a speech on it, happily for you and me, 
and the reason of my speaking at all lies in the 
fact that Mrs. McCormick, of the Women's 
Franchise League, who has organised this 
meeting, thought it desirable that some Tod- 
morden women should take a part, if only 
slight part, in 8 meeting of so much importance 
to them. Do women want the franchise ? Now, 
sir, I contend that we are first of all citizens, 
and then women. Therefore, all civic duties 
and offices are ours as a matter of course. Sex, 
which is quite a secondary matter, should be no 
barrier to an intelligent woman’s vote. It is 
my firm belief that women do want the vote, 
and that Todmorden women want it. There 
are two incidents which have occurred lately 
that affirm this. A few months ago a lady from 
Leeds was talking to me on this subject, and 
she said sorrowfully that she was afraid 
very few branches of the British Womens 
Temperance Association would carry & resolu- 
tion in favour of Woman’s Suffrage. I differed 
from her, and at our next branch meeting—not 
a large one, certainly, but “a straw shows 
best which way the wind blows ’’—we took @ 
vote on the matter, and the meeting was 
unanimously in favour. An account of the 
meeting and resolution was sent to @ loc 
paper, and appeared in the next Friday s issue, 
headed “ Solid for Woman's Suffrage.” I can 
also think personally of several ladies who, & 
year or two ago, would have been quite shocked 
at the idea of voting at a Parliamentary election, 
who would now be only too ready for such a 
duty. Working-class men were not always as 
eager as they are now to be registered as voters. 


Give women a few more months or years in 
which to realise the fact that the more they are 
called upon to do, the more and the better will 
they be able to do it, and then there will be no 
need to ask the question, ‘‘ Do they want it?” 


receipts for the season had amounted to £146, 
and after meeting all liabilities a balance of 50s. 
remained in band. 

Addresses were given by the chairman, Mrs. 
Buss, Mr. J. T. Rae, and Mr. W. P. Goulding, 
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but men will say to one another, “ Don’t they | and some excellent music was rovided by the wesiey tae ore ony oy the prize rs et tt no = 
want it!” And I think we shall get it, as other | “ Social Circle ” Choir and the Mandoline Band, —_ in words. br pe i Se eeoeae i is oe 
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continually asking for it. One of our M.P.’s, 


Miss Whitworth. Miss Mary Willi 
Mr. Mellor, is in favour of Woman's sy iss Mary Williams also 


sang, and the drill class gave an interes i 
disglay ga ting 
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favour of the Parliamentary Franchise for 
women; and, if not, why not?” Importunit 
should be our watchword. I am sure you 
agree with me when I say that we do not want 
the vote for the vote’s sake; we do not want 
our splendidly-qualified women who by-and-bye 
will take their places in the House of Commons 
to sit there simply for the sitting’s sake ; but 
we want the vote and we want the legislative 

wer in order that we may do good by it. We 
should not be like J. P. Robinson, who ‘ was 
true to one party, and that is himse Ade 
(Laughter.) Men seem to think that we want 
to take their places, ape their manners, and 
wear their clothes. We do not consider the 
latter sufficiently becoming that we should 
desire to assume them. (Laughter.) Nor do 
we think the world of politics so small 
that there is not room for both in it. 
Man has pre-eminent gifts, and so has 
woman likewise, and they are of a very 
different nature. Both are needed for the 
regulation of a Christian and admirable 
household. Both are needed for the good 
government of our municipalities. Both are 
needed for the guidance of the affairs of the 
State. When God looked down upon Eden, 
and observed Adam, considering him well, 
what did God say? ‘It is not good for man 
to be alone.” So, if I may thus reverently 
speak, when God looks down upon the House 
of Commons—especially at times not con- 
veniently named now—again the words must 
come, with even more conviction than of old— 
“Tt is not good for man to be alone.” We 
do not wish to supersede our righteous M.P.’s, 
or to do away with any man’s vote, but we 
wish to assist them with our especial talents 
and swell the number of those whose vote tends 
towards righteous liberty. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of where the present resolution 
leads us, I have much pleasure in seconding it. 
Coeur) 

rs. Winbolt, supporting the resolution, said 

the working classes wanted women to have the 
vote because they knew they would never get 
social wrongs made right until the women were 
enfranchised. : 

After some other speeches, the resolution was 
carried unanimously, and the meeting closed 
with votes of thanks. 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


‘‘ SHouLD Women have the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise ” formed the subject of a debate at the 
Sanford-street (New Swindon) Mutual Improve- 
ment Society. Mr. F. Mundy, in moving the 
affirmative, contended that women should be 
granted the franchise since, as far as intellectual 
ability was concerned, they were on an equality 
with men; and, further, that many women 
who were householders, owners of land, or 
employers of labor fulfilled duties of a 
citizen in every particular identical with those 
of a man with the exception of being allowed 
to record their vote at Parliamentary elections. 
This, he held, was unjust, and contrary to 
the principle laid down by John Bright that 
“ Taxation without representation was robbery.” 
Mr. T. Leighfield, in moving the negative, 
referred in terms of irony to the fact that women 
did not want the franchise, that they did not 
take enough interest in politics to make the fran- 
chise of any real service to them, and that the 
granting of the franchise would be attended by 
such serious practical difficulties as to render 
the change impossible. Miss Edith Spencer 
supported the affirmative view of the question, 
whilst the secretary took the negative. Dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr. J. W. Smith, 
the Rev. J. S. Williams and others took part. 
On a vote being taken there was found to be a 
small majority in the negative. 
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Dress. 


A, 228 BROwN calico underclothing, _ fit 

Christmas gift to working girl. Two chemises, 
two drawers, full size; 6s the lot, or 1s.9a. each article, 
carriage peid. New ladies’ underclothing, nice white calico, 
petticoat bodies 1s. 3d. Drawers nicely trimmed 1s. 94: 
carriage paid in either case. 


ee 
A. 280. FJOME WORK.—Very pas muslin all- 
round pinafores for baby, inches long, 

trimmed embroidery, only 1s. 3d. carriage paid. Linen 
inafores, blue, 24 inches ; buff, 22 inches, 20 inches, or 18 

nches, each 1s. 6d. carriage paid. All very pretty and new, 


SRO ee 
A. 281. HANDSOME Black Guipure Collarette, 
3s 


.; cost 88. 6d.; cooking aprons, 1s., worth 


= 


2s. 11d. 


(a 
A. 282. MOURNING.—A Handsome Heliotro: 

Brocade Evening Dress; trimmed black silk 
chiffon and jet; slightly low; 254—34—40; £3 10s. 


I a 
A. 238. MOURNING. Heliotrope Cloth Mantle, 

trimmed Raccoon, and pan (aa three 
months; bought Debenham and Freebody ; 


THE ART OF DINING. 


Anysopy can dine, but very few know how 
to dine so as to ensure the greatest quantity of 
health and enjoyment—indeed, many people 
contrive to destroy their health; and as to 
enjoyment, I shudder when I think how often I 
have been doomed to only a solemn mockery of 
it; how often I have sat in durance stately, to 
go through the ceremony of dinner, the essence 
of which is to be without ceremony, and how 
often in this land of liberty I have felt myself a 
slave | 

There are three kinds of dinners—solitary 
dinners, every-day social dinners, and set 
dinners ; all three involving the consideration 
of cheer, and the last two of society also. 
Solitary dinners, I think, ought to be avoided 
as much as possible, because solitude tends to 
produce shou , and thought tends to the 
suspension of the digestive powers. When, 
however, dining alone is necessary, the mind 
should be disposed to cheerfulness by & previous 
interval of relaxation from whatever has seriously 
occupied the attention, and by directing it to 
some agreeable object. 

As our senses were made for our enjoyment, 
and as the vast variety of good things in the 
world were designed for the same end, it seems 
a sort of impiety not to put them to their best 
uses, provided it does not cause us to neglect 
higher considerations. The different products 
of the different seasons, and of the different 
parts of the earth, afford endless proofs of 
bounty, which it is as unreasonable to reject as 
itis to abuse. It has happened that those who 
have made the gratification of the appetite a 
study have generally done so to excess, and to 
the exclusion of nobler pursuits ; whilst, on the 
other hand, such study has been held to be 
incompatible with moral refinement and eleva- 
tion. But there is a happy mean, and as upon 
the due regulation of the diet assuredly depends 
our physical well-being, and upon that, in 
great measure, our mental energies, it seems to 
me that the subject is worthy of attention, for 
reasons of more importance than is ordinarily 
supposed. 


—— eee 


Miscellaneous. 


E. 188. FJANDSOME long-haired, black and 
tan dog, half collie, excellent house dog and 
good with children. 60s. 


Ce ee ee ee 

GPLENDID prize Fowl for sale, Leg- 

horns, Brahmas, Houdans, Aylesburys, Toulouse 

Geese, cheap to clear. Write for particulars, McKean, 
Laragh, Castle Blayney. 


"Wanted. 
W. 124. PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 

women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


ee 
NURSE, Certifi 
wants engagement. Disengaged November 

and December. 15 Cecil-street, Walsall, Staffordshire. 


THE GIRLS’ GUILD OF GOOD LIFE. 


Tue annual meeting of this useful work amongst 
factory girls, which was started in the year 1883 
at Hoxton Hall, the home of the Blue Ribbon 
movement, was held there on Tuesday evening, 
under the presidency of the Hon. Conrad A 
Dillon, who was supported by the Rev. Leonard 
Hooppell, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Hoxton, Mrs. 
Septimus Buss, wife of the Vicar of Shoreditch, 
Mrs. J. T. Rae, the president of the Guild, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Dillon, who presented the annual 
prizes to the members who had shown 
proficiency in the various classes during the 
year, which included sewing, knitting, drawing, 
writing, wood carving, fretwork, music, elocu- 
tion, musical drill, and cookery. The annual 
report gave particulars of the work carried on in 
these classes, and at the parlour meetings 
on Tuesday evenings, which were attended 
by an average of 142 members. Since 
its formation 3,106 members had been enrolled, 
the actual number on the books now being 450, 
of whom 111 were new members. The registrar 
had paid 581 visits to sick and absent members, 
and the district visiting committee of eighteen 
girls had paid 1,252 visits to their fellow mem- 
bers. The report also referred to the formation 
of other clubs in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and to the success of the “ Social Circle.” The 


Miss ANNA SHaw says she has answered & great 
many times the question ‘‘ What authority can 
you find ‘in the Scripture for your alleged 
equality of man and woman?” 

‘You can find this in the very front of the 
Bible,” was the ready reply. ‘‘ And God 
created man in His image, and gave them 
dominion over the beasts of the field to rule’ ; 

ave them, do you understand, gave them 
flominion to rule together. Now, you can find 
a great many places in the Scriptures where 
man said they were not equal, but as for me 
['ll take God’s statement of the case in prefer- 


ence to any man I know.” 


* * bd 

Paut asks, “Why is my liberty judged of 
another man’s conscience 2” Women might 
ask the same question by putting in the word 
“any” in place of * another.” What a plain 
and simple way it would be to let women 
understand with their own understandings, and 
regulate their behaviour by their own con 
sciences.—Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 


PROBABLY never has there been an election 
for President of the United States in which 
issues so important were involved as in 
the one just decided, except, indeed, the 
one at which the great Civil War was pre- 
cipitated. The question this time has been 
the involved and difficult one of the cur- 
rency. The very fact that there has been 
a large vote for Mr, Bryan, the candidate 
who was in favour of abolishing the gold 
standard, ought to suffice to indicate that 
there must be something to be said in 
favour of this idea; for when a large part 
of a nation proposes to do a particular 
action, it must at least be possible to make 
out a specious case for following that 
course. The arguments in favour of 
it may indeed be false and ignorant, 
but if they are honestly accepted 
that shows us that knowledge and wisdom 
are not so readily to be acquired on the 
subject as might be beforehand supposed. 
It must appear to us that there can be no 
doubt as to the propriety of paying debts, 
or the interest on debts, in coin of exactly 
the same value as the loan was taken in, 
It is certain, too, that silver money of a given 
nominal value is of a much less real value, 


so that to take a loan on a gold standard 
basis, and pay it back in silver, is to cheat 
the creditor. But if this simple statement 
of the case covered all that is to be said 
we may be sure that Mr. Bryan and his 
party could not have stood their ground on 
it, and that there must be some arguments 
for silver to be considered. 

The currency is not, at present at any 
rate, a question of practical politics in Eng- 
land. Gold is our settled measure of value, 
and our silver coins pass, not according to 
their real and intrinsic value as silver, but 
according to the proportion which it is 
agreed they shall severally be taken to 
represent of a sovereign. As we are free 
from the duty of studying to the roots this 
complicated question, we may sympathise 
with our American sisters, who have had 
thtir first experience of voting for the 
supreme ruler of their country under such 
embarrassing and difficult conditions. For 
a large part of the interest to the women 
of Great Britain in this election hangs on 
the fact that the women of three States 
have voted for the President on this occa- 
sion. As these States—Wyoming, Colorado 
and Utah—are all Western States, and the 
West, as the home of the silver producers, 
has “gone for silver,” it is probable that 
many of the women voters have thought in 
unison with the men of the same States, 
and have voted for the silver candidate. 
But we may be sure that they did not do 
so without previous anxious study and 
thought on the money question, and that 
they felt deeply the responsibility of their 
franchise. 

It is very fortunate that the ‘‘sound 
money ”’ candidate has won. Upon that 
point impartial outsiders can feel little 
doubt. The blow to the business credit of 
the United States, if what would have been 
a virtual repudiation of debt had been 
made, would have been very injurious to 
their financial interests for the future ; 
besides which, the gravest discredit would 
have fallen on the Republican system of 
government, under which such action had 
been found possible. But the more we 
realise the importance of the question the 
more we feel that the women of the nation 
were all entitled to have their voices counted 
in its decision, and all required by duty to 
give that attention to it that the women 
of three States only have been allowed the 
opportunity of giving. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


We should all be much grieved if our good 
Queen were to be subjected in her advanced 
years to a deprivation so trying to an active 
intellect as loss of sight. It is, therefore, with 
sincere pleasure that we receive an official 
notice that the recent visit of a German ophthal- 
mologist to Her Majesty has resulted in an 
assurance that nothing is amiss, except the 
inevitable failure of advancing age, and that 
suitable glasses are all that is needed. 

%* * a 

In the following affectionate terms did the 

Princess of Wales record on the card attached 


to a magnificent wreath her sorrow at the death 
of the Dowager Duchess of Leeds, who was at 
one time Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess, 
being only five or six years the senior of 
H.R.H.: “In memory of happy days gone by, 
from her devoted friend Alexandra. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord, for they are 
at rest, and their works follow them.’” The 
wreath, which was of a very magnificent de. 
scription, was composed of white arum lilies, 
lilies of the valley, white narcissus, and white 
lilac. 
+ * « 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s many loving 
admirers will regret for her the loss of her 
special woman friend, Miss Lloyd. They have 
resided together for over thirty years past, at 
first in London, and more recently at the 
ancestral home of Miss Lloyd, near Dolgelly, 
where she has now died. It is easy to under. 
stand how severe a blow this must be to the 
one who is left, and how dreary life alone 
must appear after so many years of sym 
pathetic companionship. Miss Cobbe tells in 
her “Life” how she saw Rosa Bonheur with 
her friend, and remarked how much she envied 
two women who lived together, because she 
lived alone; to which Mdlle. Bonheur replied, ‘I 
pity you, then,” as Miss Cobbe says, “in a tone 
of conviction that showed that, in her case, at 
all events, friendship is a very pleasant thing.” 
It was shortly after this visit that Miss Lloyd 
became Miss Cobbe’s house-mate. The latter 
adds: ‘Of a friendship like this, which has 
been to my later life what my mother’s affection 
was to my youth, I shall not be expected to 
say more.” 

¢ * * 

It is but a few months ago that Miss Cobbe 
wrote to me to mention that Rosa Bonheur had 
recently had the sorrow of losing the old friend 
referred to above, who had lived with her for 
so many years. It is interesting to record 
these devoted friendships between women: to 
know of the admiring love that a great woman 
can call forth, and, what is more difficult, can 
keep, under the test of cohabitation, from another 
woman; and, terrible though the blank must be 
when death severs such a tie of the heart, yet the 
one who is left behind cannot but rejoice that 
the blessing and solace of the friendship were 
hers for years of her life’s passage. 

* 4 * 

Such illustrations of women’s friendship 
should prevent women, not happy enough to 
have themselves experienced the same, from 
repeating the jeers of men to the effect that 
women are incapable of friendship for each 
other. It is not only celebrated women who 
know this joy, it is a common experience. As 
I wrote in commencing my record of the devo- 
tion of Mary Seton to Mary, Queen of Scots 
(published in the little book of biographies, 
called, ‘In Ladies’ Company ”) :—‘* Neverthe- 
less, it has been amongst the most precious and 
cherished experiences of many a woman to 
have a lifelong friendship with one of her own 
sex, in whom she has found a sympathiser able 
to truly enter into her sorrows and her joys, an 
intimate before whom there need be no dis- 
guise, a counsellor fitted by similarity of cir- 
cumstances or by the insight of womanly 
instincts to advise in all perplexities and griefs, 
and a devoted comrade, yielding affection and 
aid without failing through good and evil days.” 

* 3 3 

This is, I aver, a happy but a common experi- 
ence amongst women. It is true, alas! that 
friendship has its limitations, and that solitude 
must surround the human soul under the 
happiest circumstances. There is too much 
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truth in the lines of the American poetess, Mrs. 

S. M. B. Piatt :-— 

Others will kiss you while your mouth is red ; 
Beauty is brief. Of all the guests who come, 

While the lamp shines on flowers and wine and 


J 

In the time of famine who will spare a crumb ? 
Therefore, oh! next to God, I pray you keep 

oie as your own Haha, the tried, the 

e. 

Set your own watch—others will surely sleep ; 
eep your own tears—ask none to die with 
you. 

Every one of us lives on an island, each alone 

with our joys and griefs, our fears and our pro- 

jects; but loving hearts stretch electric cords 
of communication across, sympathetic ears are 
open, tender voices waft words of cheer; and it 
is at least as often from woman to woman as 
any other way, and I believe most often, that 
those blessed messages run. 

* * * 

It was grievous to hear one of the speakers 
at the recent Women Workers’ Congress read, 
as her peroration, one of the familiar passages 
(from Jerome K. Jerome this time) in which it 
is declared that women are absolutely incapable 
of friendship or loyal conduct toward other 
women. It is true that the speaker said that she 
did not agree with this view; but women ought 
to give over repeating such slanders on them- 
selves. This is one of the worst and the most 
common forms of disloyalty to the woman’s 


cause. 
* * * 


Another, and a very common one, is referred 
to in the following from the Labour Leader :— 
“‘] hear some ladies expressing their entire 
satisfaction with and approval of the many 
advantages—social, legal, and political—which 
women have gained of late years, and yet at the 
same time assuming an air of almost patronising 
superiority towards the women workers who are 
using all their efforts for the advancement of 
their sex. Somehow they seem quite oblivious 
to the fact that they themselves have only 
reached the position they now occupy and enjoy 
by means of the labours of such pioneers, 
without which they would have been still 
sticking in the mud as of old. There is an idea 
in the minds cf most women that it is not quite 
‘the thing’ for women to assert themselves— 
that it isan offence against the ‘ proprieties ’ 
for them openly to claim rights. ‘A man’s 
worst foes are those of his own household,’ and 
the greatest hindrance to the advancement of 
women is the weakness and folly of women 
themselves. It drives many of them into the 
despicable position of accepting the results of 
the labour of others, while practically by their 
attitude treating that labour with contempt.” 

* * * 

This is undovbtedly the fact. All that has 
been gained for women—better laws, wider 
opportunities, higher education, new employ- 
ments—has been gained in every instance by 
the women who took the trouble (not for their 
own individual benefit, either, in most cases) to 
claim the advance, and work for it in the fore- 
ground. It is so easy to forget all this devotion 
of women to their sisterhood, but both unwise 
and wrong. 


* * * 

The number of women students who have 
registered in the books of the Association for 
the Education of Women in Oxford this term is 
72. Of these, 19 are members of Lady Margaret 
Hall, 26 of Somerville College, 8 of St. Hugh’s 
Hall, and 19 are bome students. There is 


an increase on the registration of the correspond- 
ing term of 1895, but it is believed that the 
numbers will probably remain nearly stationary 
until the existing accommodation in the halls is 


greater. Several Oxford residents have, how- 
ever, entered their daughters as home students, 
and are thus giving them the same advantages 
in the matter of teaching as are enjoyed by the 
hall students. Foreigners also generally, though 
not always, enter as home students. 

* * * 

Though the women’s degrees were not granted 
last spring at Cambridge, the question was not 
settled, but referred to a committee's considera- 
tion. Both sides, therefore, are still engaged 
working—the one for, the other against, equal 
rights for women and men students. Circulars 
have been issued to all lecturers asking them 
for information on practical points connected 
with the admission of women to their lectures, 
and a final memorial has been presented by 
what may be styled the Conservative party of 
University politics, defining the length to which 
they are prepared to assent to legislation. 1,992 
members of the Senate have signed a statement 
to the effect that they ‘‘ earnestly deprecate the 
admisssion of women to membership of the 
University, or to any of the degrees which are 
conferred on members of the University.” 

* *« * 


However, in their generosity 1,124 of those 
who signed this memorial, as well as 205 
others, have also signed the following :— 
‘‘We are prepared to support a proposal for 
conferring some title which does not imply 
membership of the University on women who, 
having satisfied the requirements of the Uni- 
versity, have already passed, or shall hereafter 
pass, a Tripos examination.” This means that 
women who take honours at the University 
shall still be denied the degree given to mere 
pass-men, and also denied every office and every 
scholarship or emolument connected with the 
University, and shall be asked to be content 
with some mere and newly-invented designa- 
tion. 

* 

The new rector of the Berlin University, 
Doctor Brunner, has prohibited Fraulein Lange 
delivering a lecture before the Social Science 
Union at the University, her subject being 
“‘ Intellectual Boundary Lines between Man and 
Woman.” This, the first dictatorial act of 
the new rector, has greatly excited student 
circles, and steps will be taken to rescind the 
rector’s decision. J radulein Lange’s paper was 
of a purely scientific nature, and not by any 
means of a revolutionary character. 


* * * 


Reference has been made from time to time 
in our pages to measures promoted by the 
women electors of New Zealand, and passed 
in accordance with their wish by the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the representative body, 
and then thrown out by the Legislative Council, 
or Upper House, which somewhat resembles 
our House of Lords, and is not directly respon- 
sible to the electorate for its doings. ‘A Bill to 
amend the Constitution has now been introduced 
into the New Zealand Assembly. The most 
remarkable change that it proposes is that 
women shall be eligible to become members of 
the Legislative Council. Electors they cannot 
be, as the body is not directly elected, nor 
does the new measure propose that it shall be 
elected. It provides for putting an end to the 
life tenure of legislative councillors, and the 
retirement of the present life members periodi- 
cally. It also provides for a combined meeting 
of both Houses when either has rejected a 
measure twice passed by the other. The sub- 
mission of certain matters to the Referencum 
is also provided for. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 


EFFORT FOR THE ARME- 
NIAN REFUGEES. 


LETTER FROM LADY 
SOMERSET. 


Reigate Priory, Surrey, 
November 7th 1896. 


Dear Mrs. Fenwick MILLER,—When we are 


HENRY 


most weighed down with the terrible problem as 
to why suffering and sorrow should be permitted 
in the world the answer seems to come to us 
from the joyous response which any real call 
for help elicits from those who love humanity. 
It may be that without sorrow the genius for 


succour could not be developed, and that those 


who undergo the torture and the anguish are 
the great educators of the world who are 


allowed to unfold in others the noble qualities 
which make life worth living. 

The response that has come from the readers 
of the Sianau for the suffering Armenians is 
worthy of the women who have at heart the 
truest interest of the race; and in the midst of 
the groping darkness of these days, this sym- 
pathy is a clear ray of light streaming in upon 
the gloom, to show that there is a way through 
this wilderness. But the need for help is almost 
greater than ever. The cry that comes to us 
across Europe from Bulgaria and from the 
Russian frontier is louder than any that has yet 
teached us. The sufferings of the homeless and 
helpless in this bitter weather are beyond tell- 
ing. AsI write I have before me a telegram 
from one of the most generous-hearted women 
in this country, who has offered to go out at 
once to take the warm clothing that has been 
sent and the help that may be forthcoming to 
the suffering refugees yonder, and next week I 
shall be able to tell the readers of the S1anaL 
who it is that has gone forth from our ranks on 
such an errand. 

I hope it may be my privilege to follow her 
before long, and to endeavour, after I have laid 
it before men and women of wisdom and 
experience here, to carry out a scheme which 
is much on my heart. 

Nothing has been so inspiring to me as to 
find that help comes not only from those 
whose hearts have been touched with sorrow 
for the tortured Armenians, but from the 
very people themselves, who do not fail to 
extend to one another the helping hand of a 
sweet Christian charity. The little group whose 
portrait I will send you (published in this 
column) was taken at Marseilles by the clergy- 
man’s wife, Mrs. Skeggs, for whose valuable 
help in time of need we were most thankful. 
The man was a barber, and is seen with his 
wife and two boys. The Turks pillaged their 
houes, and they escaped with the clothes in’ 
which they stood, and only just sufficient 
money to take them across the Mediterranean. 
They had lost everything; were homeless and 
starving; and yet they brought with them a 
little orphan girl, whose father was murdered 
before her eyes, and whose mother died from 
sheer terror at the awful sights she was called 
to witness, and at the prospect of the even 
more terrible fate awaiting her. With real 
mother love, however, this woman, who saw in 
the destitute child a little one in the direst 
peril cast out upon the pitiless world, gathered 
her to her heart; and so the family brought her 
with them to Marseilles, and by their great- 
hearted generosity the child was saved. It is 
only one of the beautiful Christlike acts which 
have been set like gems in the crown 
worn by this martyred people, by which 
we realise more of the value of human 
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solidarity and the uplifting power of true | AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE 


Christianity. I could multiply instances of the 
reality of a religious belief before which we 
stand awestruck, feeling that it is perhaps the 
revelation to these late times of the power of 
a faith which some had deemed almost dead. 
The Eastern Question is one that is pressed 
upon the conscience of each single individual ; 
it is not an abstruse political problem, but 
rather it is the triumph of righteousness, of 
truth, of honour, against the greed of gain, the 
gluttony and the godlessness of an effete 
Christianity.— Yours sincerely, 
IsaBgEL SOMERSET. 


‘SWOMAN’S SIGNAL” 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tux following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s Sicnat Office from Tuesday, 


PRES DENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN. 


(From the Special Correspondent of the London 
“ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

‘‘ Women have brains, but no reason,” was the 
unfortunate remark of Senator Hill, the effects 
of which he may live to deplore. Senator 
David B. Hill has beet for many years a potent 
pelites personality in New York State. He is 

are ee of age, unmarried, and, accord- 
ing to accounts, is a misogynist. This 
explains the extremely ungallant observation of 
the veteran wirepuller. It was fang Pr to 
these winged scala that Miss Helen Mitchell, 
of Kansas, rushed into politics. ‘‘ Women have 
no reason, have they not? You shall see,” 
said Miss Mitchell, and with all the fiery 


a the 
e 
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o West, far West, to get at the true originali 
ead life of American siaractiee, sca 
I observe that nearly all the phalanx of female 
leaders who are now in the very thick of the 
litical fray are Western women. There is 
or instance, the foremost lady politician in the 
campaign, Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, of 
Montana, of really typical Western force of 
character. Her story is a little romance, and 
shows us what delightful variety the woman of 
the future is Sone introduce into our present 
dull politics. She is a lawyer, and in 1892 
“ran,” as they say out here, for the office of 
State Attorney-General, but was beaten by a 

few votes by General Haskell. Thereupon eve 
lady reader willsee what must follow : the gallant 
co of course, married his lady opponent, 
he had a valuable law practice ; so had he. In 
everything they were suitable couple, except in 
y being an ardent Populist and 
x husband an irredeemable Republican. Mrs, 


=| Haskell was asked if these political divergencies 
‘| lid not interfere with domestic bliss. 


1) Oh, 


4 © |dear, no,” said the learned lady. ‘We have 


‘| both too much to do for quarrels.” We have 


"| the greatest interest in each other’s work, and 
“| mentally are so congenial that our life is par. 
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Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss? Clothing must not be sent to this 
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Notice.—At the segue of several corre- | 
¢ ad printed collecting } 


spondents, we have 
” small 


cards for sums, which will be sent 
on application, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. When subscribers desire immediate 


acknowledgment, they must please enclose ready 
addressed and stamped card or envelope. 


SS 


Ir is not in vain that you are called to pass 
through great trials and sufferings. They never 
leave you what they found you; God forbid 
they should! But how you bear them, what 
they lead you to do and to feel, will vary 
according to your own attitude to them. Their 
trend aid purpose are towards those two poles 
of duty—God and humanity; but it is our 
weakness and fault that often we do not read 
aright 
hard, selfish, and complaining, or it, ma, lead 
us into the mysteries of Providence, and into 
the very fellowship of God. 

Theodore T. Munger, D.D. 


£376 1 9} 


| 
office, but may be forwarded to the B.W.T.A. | 


their meaning. Suffering may leave us | 


| non-interference.” 
4] needless is the fear that when women become 
% elena they will quarrel with their husbands, 


ticularly harmonious. We lead an existence of 
Thus it will be seen how 


rs. Haskell is out and out for 16to 1. It is 


i said of her that she received the largest fee 
*| ever paid to a lady lawyer—10,000 dollars—in 


recognition of a victory she won in the great 
Higgins mining suit. 

It must not be supposed that the lady 
politicians are all on the side of the white 
metal; though I think the majority are, for the 
obvious reason that the Western States are 


=|| authors and patrons of the new currency gospel. 
*:| But several ladies are to the front who have 


K | entered the lists for gold and McKinley. One 


| of these, Mrs. Kirkwood, of Chicago, was once 


= | the sworn foe of Tammany in New York, and is 


~ 


ARMENIAN FaMILy. 
Refugees at Marseilles, with the little orphan 
girl whom they rescued. See letter from 
Lady H. Somerset. 


Western ardour she entered the™ arena, 
and, of course, became the champion 
of Mr. Bryan. She was the _ only 


woman on the reception committee that met 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryan on their private car at Joliet, 
when she surprised even the candidate with her 
erudite knowledge of the coinage and currency 
question. This lady has talked to the St. Louis 


Convention, and, being a capital elocutionist, | 


she is in demand as far off as Boston. 
It was in Kansas that I saw, the other day, 
a number of ladies had taken up the gold side and 
| rode through the streets an imposing cavalcade, 
| attired more as knights than as fair maidens. 
' But that did not surprise me, because you must 


| Worthington, of Sterling ; 
. Chicago ; 


P| now, I believe, stumping Illinois for Repub- 

‘| licanism. 
| gather about this belt of Western States round 
-\the great lakes. ‘‘As goes the Middle-West, 
-| so goes the Presidency.” It will rest with the 


It will be observed that they all 


half-million voters of this section to determine 
whether free coinage at 16 to 1 is the road to 
ruin, or the only salvation of the Great Repub- 
lic; and toward that momentous turn-out of the 
ballot-box as much may perchance be due to 
the lady orators as to Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
Mr. Bourke Cockran, Colonel Ingersoll, or the 
Union Generals Sickles, Howard Alger, and 
Stewart, who are stumping around. 

It is surprising to find in how many cases the 
American ladies who take leading parts in the 
political drama are married women ; certainly 


. they are the great majority. In this vortex at 
| the present moment is a committee of which 
| every member is, 


I believe, a married lady. 
Among them are Mrs. Kilburn Harwood, of 
Decatur; Mrs. James Frake, of Chicago; Mrs. 
J. BR. Webster, of Monmouth; Mrs. Fanny 
Mrs. Affeld, of 


Mrs. Jenkins, of Pontiac; Mrs. 


- Dempsey, representing the coloured folk; and 
Mrs. Alexander, of Belleville. 


The names and 
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localities show that they are thoroughly repre- | Bourke Cockran ; Mrs. Marion Todd, of Indiana, 
sentative of the State. Mrs. Worthington alana against Protective tariffs; Mrs. 
declared the other day that she did not attempt | Ellen Foster, the organiser of Republican 
cle i on the money question until she had | Women’s Clubs; and irs. Jenks, of Chicago, 
e a seven years’ study of it. If all the| who to the attributions of a successful real 
male orators were req to serve a similar | estate speculator adds the quality of political 
ap renticeshi , what a relief to a long- | orator, and has been addressing a large audience 
suffering people! In a few cases the political | in this city. 
dames are co-workers with their husbands, but | Women must not be blamed if, not content 
rather oftener than not, I fancy, they act inde- | with success in other fields, they rush into 
pendently. politics. Mendothe same. A fascinating halo 

In Utah four women were selected for surrounds the whirl of party struggle here that 
the Democratic Convention. One of these | is to be found nowhere else. The fight never 
was Dr. Ellen Ferguson. The doctor has for ends; the machine never stops. As soon as 
several campaigns been talking Free Silver, | this election is over preparations will begin for 
and is a geese to have already delivered | the next, two years hence, when there will t be a 
upwards of sixty speeches in connection with | brand new House of Representatives to elect 
and one-third of the Senate to replace. If silver 
is only scotched not killed on November 3rd, 
there is every human likelihood to be as hot a 
fight in two years’ time. Therefore is it that of 

the arts cultivated on this continent that of 
oratory exceeds all others, and pays best. Of 
making many speeches there is no end, and 
in this walk of distinction woman holds her 
own. 

Of course, it is the fact all round that most 
of the avocations of civil life are more accessi- 
ble to the gentler sex here than in Europe, if 
we except the calling of the barmaid. Ameri- 
can opinion is shocked that in England women 
should serve in “drinking saloons.” But other 
careers are thrown open. In the Government 
offices at Washington there seemed to be as 
many female as male clerks. Lady stenogra hers 
and typewriters are everywhere; in hila- 
delphia business men at the hotels dictate their 
letters to these experts. In the offices of 
lawyers and notaries-public they abound. At 
all the high schools I have visited the young 
men and women were taking the same courses 
of study, and underwent the same examinations, 
and this was the case atthe Ohio University, 
which had a lady secretary. 

In one high school the professot of geometry 
was a lady noted for the extreme rigour of the 
demonstrations on which she insisted. To open 
up careers to women is the tendency in the New 
World, and why, the advocates of the move- 
ment ask, close to them the sphere of govern- 
ment? Englishmen, they assume, will all be 
on their side. ‘A woman may ascend the 
Throne in England, but she can never become 
President of the United States, even for a single 
term.” ‘ Who,” asks the advocate of women’s 
rights, ‘‘ have been your ablest and best rulers ? 


e present contest. This lady doctor has been 
practising medicine for more than twenty 
years, and, having made a competency, now 
proposes, it is said, to give up physic for 

litics, anticipating an election to the State 

isleture next year. Utah has adopted 
female suffrage, and from the franchise to a 
seat in the House is only a step. 

This is not the only case of iadies giving up 
a profession for the more absorbing pursuit 
of electioneering. Miss Boswell, for example, 
is by profession a draughtsman and writer 
of specifications of heavy machinery, which, 
even in the West, is said to be not a 
familiar calling for female talent. But she 
has nearly, if not quite, forsaken the 
machinery of commerce for that of 
law-making, and the lady draughtsman 
has become the lady chairman of a 
New York State organisation of women 
for political purposes. She is employed 
by the Republican National Committee, and 
if is no unusual thing for her to deliver 
four or five speeches on the same evening. 
On the Tariff and the Money question she is 
quite at home. 

Down in fiery Arkansas, where they are all 
for free money and plenty of it, and where 
it seems to be thought the opening of the 
mints will mean the filling of everybody's pockets, 
a Mrs. J. W. Pennington has blossomed into a 
Silver poet. They have given her the title down 
there of ‘‘ The Sweet Singer of Arkansas.” This 
is a case of domestic co-operation, for, while she 
writes the words, Mr. Pennington composes the 
music. I regret not to have seen or heard any 
of these thrilling productions, but a writer who 
seems to have had that privilege declares that 
the verses on the “Tyrant Gold Bugs” are 
“enough to make that august body weary of Why, the two Queens, Elizabeth and Victoria.” 
life.” There are many verses and tunes that | After that, a British subject cannot argue, of 
tend to make people weary of life, but I shrewdly | course. And when all is said, looking back 
suspect this was intended as a compliment to along the ringing grooves of time, have the men 
the joint family authors of the elegant lyric. governed the world with such wisdom that 

The list of women immersed in politics might | things could have gone much worse if women 
be extended indefinitely. One could include | had possessed some voice in the conduct of 
such well-known leaders in the South as Mrs. | affairs? In most instances one is reminded of 
A. H. Carlin, wife of a Populist delegate; Mrs. Chancellor Oxenstiern’s remark to his son: 
Towne, wife of a Minnesota Congressman ; | “ My lad, you have no idea with how little 
Mrs. Lease, who came to New York to reply to | wisdom the world is governed.” 
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dding milk and bo’ ing. 


formations. 
due to the fact, which has been demonstrate 
beyond the shadow of 
Hopalin from Hops, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, exercise a most beneficial 
effect on the structional tissues of the kidney, 
and go on its excretory functions. 


medicine. It is simply a nourishing 
and in that respect it plays a most important part 
in the prevention of functional disorders. In 
these important organs, and others, Kola has a 
wonderful faculty of giving power to the involun- 
tary muscles of the body. 
understand those muscles not controlled by the 
will. Those muscles which carry on the work 
of life without our consent, and unless looked 


involuntary 
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COMMON DISEASES. 
3.—THE KIDNEYS. 


Next in order of importance to the liver the 
kidneys play a most important part in the 
internal economy of the excretory organs. 
Their functions are solely purifying or excretory, 
by getting rid of effete products contained in the 
blood. Should they from any cause become 
inefficient i 

excreted is retained in the circulatory system 
and gives i 
fatally. 
and drinking give rise to all kidney troubles. 
When the X or Rontgen rays have been turned 
on to these wonderful 
liver will be able to see what his excesses 
have led up to. He will see either the small 
shrunk kidney caused by excessive indulgence 
in spirituous liquors, or the large fatty kidney, 
degenerating as the result of over-eating and 
highly flavoured flesh food, without havin 


the uric acid which should be 


rise to urinic poisoning—ending 
There is no doubt that errors in eating 


organs the high 


en the necessary exercise to counteract fatty 
These few remarks are annoy 


a doubt, that Kola, and 
both ingredients in Dr. 


sense & 
verage, 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not in an 


By involuntary we 


at carefully, in many instances, without our 


knowledge; such as the beating of the heart 


when asleep, the breathing of the lungs, the 


action of the kidneys, and the digestive process. 
Kola acts on these in a nourishing and strength- 


ening sense, conserves the strength of these 
muscles, prevents undue waste, 
and, by its beneficent action, gives health and 
vigour to men and women. As people become 
more intelligent, they see that they should try 
and prevent disease. It seems strange when 
one comes to consider it that the efforts of 
medical science are directed to curing when 


preventing would seem to be a more rational 


proceeding. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman's SIGNAL (a post- 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Saffolk 
House, Cannon Street, london, I..C. 


ea 


REPRESENTATION and legislation, as well as 
taxation, are inseparable, according to the spirit 
of our Constitution and of all others that are 
free.—Samuel Adams. 


a 6 * 


Tux only thing which I feel safe in predicting 
is, that woman suffrage will be used, as it 
should be, for the protection of woman. 

T. W. Higginson. 
a tt att 


Ix every age and country the stronger of the 
two sexes has usurped the powers of the State, 
and confined the other to the cares and 
pleasures of domestic life.—-Gibhon. 


* 


Tuat liberty or freedom consists in having an 
actual share in the appointment of those who 
frame the laws, and who are the guardians of 
every man’s life, property, and peace. 

Benjamin Franklon, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

Rep is the ruling colour at present, and the 
manufacturers can scarcely a with the 
demand for materials in this shade. Plain red, 
or red mixed with black, is the idea of the 
moment, and the dull London streets are greatly 
brightened by the preponderance of this brilliant 
colouring. The red dress materials are 
decidedly attractive, but I would advise no one 
to attempt a gown of this startling colour unless 
they can buy a fairly expensive material. No 
one notices the quality.of a material overmuch 

rovided it is in a quiet tone of colour, but a 
Prilliant tint always requires to be “done 
v well” in order to ensure . success. 
The coarse Cheviot cloths look beautiful either 
in poppy red or soft cardinal, and there are 
charming bouclé or matelassé cloths, in which 
a soft black pattern strays over a red ground. 
Red and ack velveteens have been introduced 
for the purpose of wearing with plain red skirts, 
a scroll pattern of black looking extremely well 
on a scarlet ground. These pretty velveteens 
are inexpensive, for they can be had at half-a- 
crown the yard. 

A very good plan for the present season 
would be to have a red Cheviot dress with two 
bodices, one in the dress material itself, trimmed 
with black braiding or narrow bands of astra- 
chan ; the other, more in the form of a blouse, 
in the red and black velveteen already described. 
‘The velveteen blouse would be useful for various 
dressy occasions for which a plain dress-bodice 
| not suffice, and it could also be worn 
with any kind of black skirt, from face-cloth to 
satin, when the wearer felt tired of her Mephis- 
tophelian hues. 
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The three-quarter length jacket is decidedly 
gaining the day, and the short basques of last 
year look sadly inefficient. The effect of these 
new jackets is decidedly eful and pretty, and 
they look in excellent style when plain, yet can 

any amount of ornamentation without 
looking vulgar. These jackets should be made 
tight fitting, with the basque set in three narrow 
pleats, the sleeves should be made rather full at 
the top, and the collar should be devidedly high. 
These jackets look charming in biscuit-coloured 
cloth when worn with a black or blue skirt. I 
have also seen some lovely ones in dark _helio- 
trope or green nearly covered with braiding in 
black and oxidised silver. 

Capes are too convenient to be altogether cast 
aside, and we see many pretty examples in 
bright shades of colour, such as Napoleon 
blue, petunia, huntsman’s green and popp 


red. They are usually embellished wit 
some quaint design in fine black braid, 
and finished off with a high collar, lined 


with Persian lamb. The effect of this fur lining 
is extremely good, not being so clumsy as the 
old-fashioned collar. 

As for the dress-bodices, the Zouave reigns 
supreme, and it is difficult to get one’s dress- 
maker to make up a new gown in any other 
style. There must be a Zouave with a spangled 
border, a pretty waistcoat of velvet or brocade, 
and a stand-up collar of velvet, edged with fur, 
which collar must on no account extend towards 
the front, but must finish off squarely at the 
side seams. The majority of these ideas seem 
strange to the customer at the first, but the 
result is generally a pleasing bodice, smart, 

| becoming, and artistic. 
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AT MARIE BRIAND’S. 


Wuen I want a new dress myself, and feel 
quite undecided as to the style in which I want 
it made up, I like nothing better than a talk 
with Marie Briand. She has always some 
useful suggestion to offer, something which 
shall be novel as well as becoming, and even if 
I don’t agree with her in the first instance I 
have always an inward conviction that Marie 
Briand is right. For this clever French 
modiste is gifted with unerring taste, and anyone 
who is doubtful as to colour or style cannot 
do better than leave herself entirely in Marie 
Briand’s hands. No one is cleverer at suiting 
the individual style of the wearer. She always 
knows what will suit a client and show off he 
best points to advantage. Her dresses are 
always picturesque and graceful, anything stiff 
or exaggerated seems impossible to those clever 
French fingers. Marie Briand’s fit is excellent. 
She is equally successful with stout or slight 
figures. Her terms are moderate. She charges 
an inclusive price of two guineas for making and 
lining and has no objection to her customers 
supplying their own materials. CHIFFON. 


A foolish housemaid at Highbury has literally 
killed herself by her tight-lacing. On her 


‘“‘ Sunday out’’ she fell to the ground and died 
in the street, and was carried to the hospital, 
where her clothes had to be cut off with 
difficulty. A fellow-servant gave evidence that 
this foolish girl often tried to persuade the other 
girls in the same place to lace more tightly. 
This true tale needs no comment. 


Pretty Little Frocks from 15/6 each. 


MARTIRK BRAND, 


ROBES ET 


Ladies’ own Materials made up. 


PERFECT FIT 


PARTICULARLY SUCCESSFUL WITH STOUT FIGURES, 


211, OXFORD STREET. 


(NEARLY opposITE Perrer Roptnson’s.) 


Madame ISABEL SOMERS, 
SMART GOWNS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Eatest Styles in Mantles and Millinery. 
LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


10, SUTHERLAND AYENUE, W. 


CARROULD, 


A World-Wide Reputation for Household Linens, 


Edgware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON. 


Vide Press.—ALL SHOULD VISIT THE | 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


Edgware Rd., 
Hyde Park, W. 


Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, 


7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 


Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Toilet Covers, 1/04, 1/44, 1/94 each. 


Ready Made. Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, 
12/6 each. 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


MANTEAUX. 


GUARANTEED. 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 
Fashtouable Dresses 


At Moderate Prices. 


33, CRAYEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSET. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapuer, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET: 


», Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


iL, or . 
ONA FREE. Lists free per post. 
! a5 TRIUMPHANT AWALDS, in Rol g 
8 GOLD MEDALS, 01 the * HARRISON ‘and‘ SUN " MACHINE 
HaRVISON KNITTIVG MACHINE CO LTD. 
W.rks: 48, Upner Rrook St., Manche- ter. 


Mdme. FREDERICA 


Receives and sells Ladies’ Misfits and New Dresses 
which have to be disposed of on account of 
Mourning. Good Prices obtained. Circular on 
application. 


Show Rooms: 54 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HeritaGeE. 


(Ferst Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


IN PRAISE OF POT-AU-FEU. 


True there are pots-au-feu of varying degrees 
of quality, Lut the idea that has taken posses- 
sion of the minds of so many English women 
that a pot-au-few represents nothing more 
than a raggy piece of beef and a watery broth 
is without foundation. Those whose experience 
justifies such a belief are in the minority. The 
truth is that, on account of the nationality of 
the dish, tee part of France boasts a different 
recipe. ese vary in composition and stren; 
but they are based on the same snl wr poe 
rather the same principle, which is the making 
the most of that the pot contains. A 
number of dishes, and not a scrap of waste from 
either, are the points aimed at. Ask a dozen 
ple to write out a receipe and no two would 
fe alike, though there would be something 
worth the noting in each. It has been said 
that what roast beef is to the English bill of 
fare, the pot-au-feu is to the French as a 
nation. We may get from it, if we will, a good 
hot dish and a good cold one from the meat 
alone ; a light soup; and a tasty dish from the 
remnants of the meat, whether in the form of 
a hash, or a salad, or anything else is simply a 
matter of selection. Would it not be well for the 
English housewife if some such dish were made 
a standing one here? 

We will not at present consider the pot-aw- 
feu that is made abroad in wealthy houses, but 
as served in medium class homes, and only such 
recipes as have simplicity and economy on 
their side shall be dealt with; for, in trying to 
persuade people to try something new, it is 
well to steer clear of dishes that involve extra 
trouble. 

The following dish has in it great possibilities. 
For this reason it may be set down as really 
cheap. Four pounds of the 

SILVERSIDE OF BEEF 
should be put in a pan with a quart of cold 
water to the pound; when it boils, a couple of 
pounds of vegetables are to go in; carrots, 
onions and turnips are the usual kinds, prepared 
and cut twice to the root, but not divided ; four 
hours’ simmering should be allowed. For a 
richer soup, allow three pints of water to three 
pounds of meat, with an extra pint to allow for 
evaporation, but the cooking should be so slow 
that after six hours much less than a pint would 
be lost. This is the sort of cooking that goes 
by the name of simmering in France. The 
meat must be tied in a compact lump, and the 
scum, which takes some time to come to the 
surface, must all be removed. This being 
properly taken off at the right moment supplies 
us with the reason of the clearness of the 
bouillon, for it really excels in this respect 
a good deal of the so-called clear soup of 
our country, for which eggs are used lavishly. 
The cooks who assert that without eggs or raw 
meat to clarify, a clear soup is not possible, 
can never have seen a true pot-au-feu. 

Now for a word or two respecting the adjuncts 
that are admissible. A bouquet of herbs is one 
of the most important; three or four cloves 
should be stuck in one of the onions, and for a 
very savoury dish a clove of garlic may go 
in; or give a twang, by rubbing the bottom 
of the saucepan with it. If there are any 
bones at hand from « roast, let them go in, 
chopping them well ; or use 

A CALF’S FOOT, 
it adds greatly to the body; indeed, not the 
least of the virtues of the pot-au-feu is the 
facility it affords for the using up of every bit of 
gelatinous meat so long as it is not of a nature 
to cloud the soup. For instance, a shank of 
mutton, trimmings of a calf’s head, and the like 
are items sure to improve it; and what of the 
carcase of a fowl; a great improvement truly, 
for does not the French woman who can afford 


think the contrary, and 
disfavour which gathers round this dish in some 
quarters is due to the fact that cabbage boiled 
in the liquor is declared by some authorities to 
be the makin 
water” whic 
authority has it that “the beef should be served 
with cabbages that have been boiled in the 
usual manner and pressed very dry, then stewed 
for ten minutes in a little of ‘te 

seasoned with salt and pepper.” Another says 
that ‘“‘a cabbage is a good addition, but if 
cooked in the broth it will turn it sour, 
especially in warm weather ;” while a third 
directs that “the cabbage be put raw in the 
broth and cooked.” 
advise. Leave out the cabbage if you please, 
for it is not so much as named in this connection 
by some leading French writers; but where it 
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it boil a fowl in the liquor, when for a company 
dish? Yes, wherever the pot-au-feu reigns 
supreme 
practice of economy. 


eat are the opportunities for the 
Cabbages are not indispensable, though many 
perhaps some of the 


of it; hence the term ‘‘ cabbage 
one often hears applied. One 


broth, and 


The latter mode we do not 


is included, by all means carry out the common 
sense suggestions given above. 

Do not, however, if you would get the full 
value for money, narrow down the pot-au-feu to 
any particular vegetable. 


GARLIC 
will be voted horrible by some; others fight shy 
of a parsnip, and certainly in big doses it is not 
pleasant; but there are those who would omit 
the turnip rather than a modicum of parsnip; 
then leeks are used to replace part of the onions 
by many, while celery is thought to be the 
making of it where the pot-au-feu is an institu- 
tion very often. Many years ago I tasted a 
delightful preparation of the kind made by a 
French woman, and brown lentils played no 
small part in the good colour and flavour of the 
soup. Here, of course, the colour was a little 
different from the golden brown standard which 
some would have us aim at; but these minor 
details surely may be left to the individual. As 
to the service, too, there is room for all to 
exercise taste according to circumstances. Some 
will make croutons; or a roll will be broken 
open, or lumps used from a loaf and put in 
the oven to brown; it is then broken up and the 
boiling soup poured on it. Sometimes the 
vegetables, or the best of them, are cut up and 
served in the soup; while others employ them 
for the flavour only; and there is no reason 
why sago and such cereals may not be simmered 
in a little of the liquor and added to the rest 
where more body is favoured. The meat is 
accompanied by the vegetables as a rule, with 
parsley to add to the decoration, and a sauce, 
similar to our ordinary English brown sauce, is 
made from the broth, the consistence of which 
varies greatly in different parts. It is nicest 
when sharpened with a little French vinegar ; 
or some pickled gherkins in very thin slices may 
find their way into the tureen. 

And do not omit a salad for the cold beef the 
second day, it may be a typical green salad, or 
made from cooked vegetables, and in either case 
the changes that can be rung are many. The 
fag end of the beef, from its tender nature, 
serves admirably for potting, and along with 
other more commonplace flavourers a hint of 
anchovy may be recommended. A last hint. 
Be very sparing with the salt, add a little at 
starting, and more towards the end. 


[ee 


Wuo Losetu unis Lire !—None know what 
it is to live till they redeem life from its 
seeming monotony by laying it a sacrifice on the 
altar of some great cause.“ There is more 
happiness in one such hour than in dwelling 
for ever with the beautiful and grand which 
Angelo’s chisel has redeemed from the “ mar- 
ble chaos,” or the pencil of Rapheel has given 
to immortality. Wendell Phillips, the Anti- 
Slavery Orator, 

* * * 

Ir intelligence is not sexual, why is justice ? 

ebecr ¢ Lisle. 
9 * s i ae [5an? 
Ir seems to me the gospel of to-aay should 
be “ Help one another,” rather than ‘** Lore one 
another.” —Lisle. eke 
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CHAT WITH A _ FAMOUS 
FOOTBALLER. 


Mr. Joux Rosertson, a miner, is one of the 
leading players in the Shettleston Swifts Foot- 
ball Club. At his house at Barrocknie, near 
Glasgow, he told a story interesting to all foot- 
ballers. He said, ‘I am 26 years of age, and 
at the age of 20 I was a prominent member of 
the football club. One day I was engaged in a 
match, and I sustained a nasty twist, which I 
think was got by 
my trying to save 
myself. I came 
home from the 
match, and I felt 
a stinging pain in 
a back, but like 
all football players 
paid no heed to it, 
thinking that I 
would be all right 
in a few days. 
But I got so bad : A 
that I had to Mr. J. Robertson (Shettleston 
cease work and Swifts). 
see the doctors 
—I had four—but my case bafiled them. A 
lump came on my back like a large marble. The 
doctor shook his head and said, ‘ Poor lad, you 
have spinal disease, and I would advise you to 
go into the infirmary.’ Well, I was sent to the 
Glasgow Infirmary, and by this time I could 
only just crawl about. The pain I suffered was 
beyond description. Sir, I lay for eighteen 
weeks in the infirmary, and after that they 
despatched me home as incurable. My folks 
were communicated with, and poor John 
Robertson was driven home to die! My jaws 
were sunken, my legs were merely bones covered 
with skin. What was to be done? The highest 
skill in the infirmary had been baftled ; 

I WAS AN INCURABIE, 
My mother there spent £150 in trying to get 
me cured. 

“But, to continue my story,” said Mr. 
Robertson, “the doctors plainly said, ‘ Your : 
case is quite incurable.’ At nights I lay moan- 
ing. My limbs were powerless, but I ad my 
faculties, and when lying in bed there was 
always leaping into my mind an article I had 
once read in a newspaper about Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People curing a man at 
Lochgilphead, Argyllshire. I remembered that 
he too had a hump growing on his back, and I 
was wondering and wondering if I shouldn't 
give Dr. Williams’ Pills a chance. I lighted 
upon the case of ‘ Little Nell,’ in Glasgow, 
and I read every detail of her suffering eagerly, 
and when I had come to the last word of it, I 
threw up my hands and cried: ‘ Yes, that’s my 
case! I'll give Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills a trial.’ 
I sent for several boxes, and I began with two 
Pills after every meal, then I tried three, 
and, though I had no power in my legs, I sud- 
denly felt a spring come into them, just as if 
the blood were returning to them. I felt u sen- 
sation of life returning to my limbs, and 
for three months I persisted taking 
the Pills regularly. I got to be able to 
stand between two chairs. 
Then one day I was able to 
let my whole weight go upon 
my legs, and I managed to 
walk half a yard with my 
hands resting on the tops of 
the chairs. In a day or two 
I was able to walk the length 
of the room. After a while 
I was able to walk on 
crutches; but even them I 
was soon able to abandon. 
And, sir, it was Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and them alone, 
which wrought the marvel- 
lous change in my case.” 

“And you are still able to 
take a walk now ?” 

“ Walk ! Why, on Saturday 
I tramped seven miles, and 
could have gone twice the 
distance.” 
Robertson added : 


“Yes, sir, Dr. 


Mrs. 
Williams’ Pink Pills saved my son’s life. Had 
it not been for them he would have been away 
to a land where suffering is unknown.” 


ov “a 
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as bP ou weet ee walk,” Mr. Robert- 
son , “I shall appy to accom ou 
to the railway station.” ae 

He walked faster than the reporter who had 
interviewed him, and on the way said—‘‘ There 
is another friend of mine who was hurt at sea, 
and lost the power of his lower limbs. He was 
home a year. Then he commenced to take Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, and now he is back to sea, 
and as strong as ever he was.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured numerous 
cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, spinal 
disease, rheumatixm, and sciatica; also of 
diseases arising from impoverishment and 
vitiated humours of the blood, which cause 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption 
of the bowels and lungs, anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, general muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, palpitations, pains in the back, 
nervous headache, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, and hysteria. These Pi 
are not a purgative. They are genuine only 
with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and are sold by chemists, and 
by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
for 18s. 9d. They are unrivalled as a tonic for 
both sexes. 


Ee 
Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


FRENCH SWISS COOKERY. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—Herewith a few winter recipes, 
which may be useful to your readers. I take 
the Woman’s Sicnat regularly, being much | 
interested in the cause it forwards. The cook. | 
ing recipes are all good, but some of the menus 
sent in by your correspondents are arranged in 
a manner which would surprise a Frenchwoman 
‘accustomed to dainty, well-thought-out menus 
for even the simplest dinner. It is a rule in 
French menus to carefully balance the qualities 
of a dish by the next, and to vary the taste and 
colour so as to make it all the more appetising 
and tempting. Fat dishes must be followed or 
preceded by a light, fat-absorbing dish. White 
sauce, white soup, or white meat must alternate 
with brown sauce or brown soup.or brown 
meat. In fact, the chemistry of digestion 
should be studied in every meal and never lost 
sight of. Never venture on more than one 
indigestible dish in a menu, and combine the fat 
and ‘acids so as to avoid immediate collision. 
Salad and cream ought never to follow each 
other, as it is always at the expense of the 
unfortunate guest. Some kind of fruit, in any 
plain shape, should come on the table at the 
principal meals. No cold dish ought to follow a 
rich, fat one at once. The health of a family 
depends as much on the choice of food, the 
pa in whieh it is given, asin the cooking of 
it. This is an open secret which few English 
women seem to avail themselves of. I send a 
few recipes.—Believe me, dear Madam, yours 
faithfully, C. Ui: 


SWISS BREAD SOUP. 


One cup of burnt flour, 
two cups of fried sippets 
of bread, enough boiling 
water to bring the soup 
to a creamy consistency, 
15 cumin seeds, pepper 
and salt. Use a thick 
pan, roast the flour to a 
nice brown, stirring it over 
the fire with alittle butter 
or good dripping ; it 
must on no account catch 
and get black; then fry 
the sippets in dripping 
until hard and nice brown; 
all remainders, crust and 
crumb, are used; put 
these, without more fat, 
to the flour, add pepper, 
salt and cumin seeds, 

our boiling water over, 

Stirring in a manner to 


. 


\ 
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Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


‘have a smooth taste, add, before dressing, the 


‘take your remarks seriously to heart. As a 


i 
(s- 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.”’ 
Always ask for ‘* D.C.L.” 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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< the flour quite smooth, and simmer gently for 
alf or three-quarters of an hour. 
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of cow-pox and small-pox, whereas the theory 
of pro-vaccinists has always been that the 
two diseases were identical. Thus the very 
basis of the argument for vaccination has been 
swept away, and the discrediting medical dogma 
remains to-day without one iota of scientific 
support. 

As you truly state, it is now a fact beyond 
dispute that vaccination is not an absolute 

reventive against contagion from small-pox. 

Vhat is now claimed for it is that although it is 
not an absolute preventive, yet it mitigates or 
renders the disease milder when it does occur in 
a person who has been vaccinated. According 
to the above theory of mitigation (which is the 
popular theory) no vaccinated person ought to 
suffer from the very worst form of the di , 
that is malignant small-pox, but Mr. Alexander 
Wheeler, of Darlington, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission, proves from small-pox 
hospitals’ returns that the fatality rate of cases 
of malignant small-pox is 88 per cent., and that 
75 per cent. of the cases attacked with this, the 
worst form of the disease, are admitted to be 
vaccinated cases. Thus, not only do a large 
percentage of admittedly well vaccinated 
persons suffer from the worst and most terrible 
form of the disease, but a very large per- 
centage of them actually die. Good vaccina- 
tion, doubtful vaccination, or no vaccination, all 
die at the rate of 88 per cent. of the cases when 
attacked with malignant small-pox. This is 
evidence that cannot be gainsaid. It proves the 
utter fallacy of the theory that vaccination 
saves life. These fatal cases of the worst form 
of the disease prove the contrary. 

With such incontrovertible evidence as the 
foregoing, and considering also that some of the 
most eminent medical men in our country have 
pronounced against the efficacy of vaccination, 
I submit that it is nothing but a spirit of 
tyranny and persecution that sends men, aye, 
and even women, to prison as common felons 
for conscience sake. There are many more 
forcible reasons that can be adduced why the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
recommending the abandonment of compulsion 
should be carried out, but regard for your space 
prevents me at present from writing more on 
this vital subject.— Yours sincerely, 

PRgCr Auice TURTLE. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


SWISS BURNT FLOUR SOUP. 
Two cups coarse flour, to which add, if 


pee some rye flour and half an onion. 
+ the flour until a nice brown with butter 
or dripping in small quantity, enough to take 
up the flour; fry the onion, which is cut in 
thin small bits, add these to the flour, with 
pepper and salt, and pour enough boiling water 
to bring the soup to a rich {creamy consistency. 
Should the flour not turn out smooth, pass 
through a sieve and serve hot. If a penny- 
worth fo bones (washed and cleaned) or & 
teaspoonful of Bovril be added, the soup is 
improved. 


MUTTON DONE AS GAME (GERMAN RECIPE). 


One fleshy leg of mutton, carefully boned, 
with all fat cut off; three cups of wine vinegar, 
if possible, or weak malt vinegar, one cup cook- 
ing red wine, eight peppercorns, one bay leaf, 
eight juniper berries, three cloves, one small 
onion. 

Bring all ingredients to a boil, let it cool and 
pour over the leg of mutton, which must be kept 
in shape by strings, soak a clean cloth in the 
mixture and cover with it the meat. Turn the 
meat night and morning, keeping it in a cool 
place, for six or eight days. When ready for 
use spice it well and profusely and roast it a 
nice brown, then baste it well with the mixture. 
If the mixture is too strong take only half and 
add good strong stock. Simmer gently for 
about two hours. When thoroughly done and 
tender, strain the gravy, thicken it with flour ; 
add fried mushroom and half the quantity ‘of 
rich thick cream. Should the gravy not yet 


yolk of an egg. The mutton should be basted 
well for ten minutes with the creamy sauce and 
serve hot. The spine and hind legs of hare, 
well skinned, are also prepared in this way and 
most delicious. : 


AGAINST COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—The interesting and instruc- 
tive article on the above subject in your issue 
of last week is well ‘ned. As you truly 
observe, the question is a woman’s question, 
and I trust that the mothers of England may 


mother who is opposed to vaccination, after 
having fully studied the subject in all its bear- 
ings, | would beg of all mothers to study the 
question for themselves, and not blindly accept 
the common but mistaken belief in the efficacy 
of vaccination. The pathological side of the 
question is not one that can be discussed in the 
columns of a popular paper, but on this point 
I would refer your readers to the article on 
‘“‘ Vaccination,” by Dr. Charles Creighton, in the 
last edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and also to the monumental work on the “ History 
and Pathology of Vaccination,’ by Professor 
E. M. Crookshank ; also to the evidence given by 
these gentlemen before the Royal Commission, 
in which they prove conclusively that there is 
not the slightest analogy between the diseases 


[MASONS "i" ESSENCES 


——_ 


FOR CHILDRENS PARTIES 


6 MINUTES wi make 
GOCLASSESor DELICIOUS WINE 


Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
IN ALL FRUIT FLAVOURS. 
Try the Ginger or Elderberry ; these are Special Favourites. 


MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making 
Delicious Non-Intoxicatine Beer. A 6d. Bottle makes 
8 Gallons. Bottle, 9 stamps, or a Samp! 
of both Post Free for 15 stamps. 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
Agents Wanted. 


Cc. 


YEAST 


Tr ee 


4 


c 


A LADY, 
having a recipe of the most simple nature that will at onee 
safely REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS (preventing 
their appearance), will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
application to Mrs. Gracey NEWTON, Verwood Villa, Heath- 
roa, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


lf you do not know how to use it, 
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INSTITUTIONS, BDUOATION. APARTMENTS 
SITUATIONS VACANT WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be and sent to the Offices, 
Sentai tans Cortes Garden, Lanten, 00: 


EDUCATIONAL. 


month, at 4 p.m., at the Women's Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 

Collection taken. Lectures for 1896: October 7th, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


GENTLEMAN with t+ educational 

experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 

two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 

county, very lovely, sheltered tion; his wife is an M.D. 

App! Lady poen: ones 1GNAL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
ndon, W.C. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS.—Superior board- 

ing-house of ae standing, for young ladies ; Principal, 
Mile. Chaboux. horough education, combined with 
careful training; terms moderate; highest reference.— 
Chemain de Contamines 4, Geneve. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 
POCR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 


vie de famille, climat excclient, références. 
Mademoiselle Jaccard, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


: 1008 HeAGaACNe. : HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
, BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. : THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not eno to ask for ° 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER'S Is the ee word, and should So ehesrved on § TRM P 1 RAN CG ie H O TRL § 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 3 2, amepeene Street Without, London, E.0. 

Do not take any nameless “Little Livar Pills” that may be offered. But be sure This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
they are CARTER'S. a= § business or pleasure in the heart of the Oity. 


'elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphio Pp ries “ Eaterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprizrons. 


1.0.4.T. “4 Home from Home.” r.0.B. 


TEMPERANOE PAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 
(eee to Waterloo Station, South Western .) 
VISITORS TO LONDOB will find the above very conv 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, "Bus, and 
Boat, for all of the Metropolis. le Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at correspon: By low prices. 
Bpeciat terms for parties of three or more ; fe 
taken by the week. No charge for a \. 
3. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


PARIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply (enclosing stamps), Lady Secretary, 
205, Rue 8t. Honore. 


Nene SS eee 
HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 


DIGESTION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIGESTION. 


PROMOTE 


: 
PROMOTE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fan OG KHIM 


—— TT EE 

? 6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread © © Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says % DISEASE Ss OF CHI LDRE N. 
and Biscuits on receipt of | “ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave | By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

L Stamps. cl almost lived on it since I found it out.” Price 1|- 


HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


Leen ee 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
ne 


ALL WHO ARB iNTERESTED IN VPASTEURISM. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 


A Story of the Year 1496, in England. 
(Republished from the Woman's BiGNAL.) 
Price SIxreNce, post free. Price FourrEnce, if over 20 
are ordered. 

F, Loxuaan & Sons, 38a, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Anti-Vivisectionists are earnestly begged to reul and 
circulate this Story. 

Se ——— 
] IBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for 

4 free reading. Apply to J. W. Crompton, Rivington, near 
Chorley, Lancashire 


IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned again accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as_can be done without risk. 

=If any difficulty be ao pacer in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is aup lied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE ! "1 jeyrmsnding areitar vat ede «BEWARE! 


. |INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, 
| DUXHURST, REIGATE. 


. Miss J. Smith solicits orders for Chrysanthemum Blooms, 
‘ to be supplied during the season, at from 1s. 6d. per box 
| of 12 blooms, post free. 


Terms - Cash for season in advance, or weekly. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


Dorit (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


heUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 13}d. each. 


Keating's Jozenges 


_— 
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Far superior to tea or | 


1 
aC oe) coffee for nourishing and | 
strength-imparting proper- 
‘ ies, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 
CO CO a freshment 1s necessary— 
may be safely and bene- 


“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | jcially resorted to. 


in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. | 
| ae eX? Ore | 


oo 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published. ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


P Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


’ week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET,:STRAND, W.C. 
UNFERMENTED. | 


This Wine is highly approved and 
frequently prescribed by 


SirB. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


Prospectus 


giving 
1 particulars 
of Dose, ete.. 
Free un application. 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 2/9. 


Specially ) recommended in 
cases of GENERAL DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic 
and restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet, 
and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


S strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
Lie home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


oc. FF. CARPBENTEE, 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 
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